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1* 

"Alaudiln Hassan Bahman Shah 

3- 8-1347 

to 

11- 2-1358 

2. 

Muh&mnad Shah I 

4 * 

11- 2-1358 

to 

21- 4-1375 

3. 

Mujfihld Shah 

21- 4-1375 

to 

16- 4-1378 

4. 

Dawud Shah 

16- 4-1378 

to 

21- 5-1378 

5. 

Muhammad Shah II 
» 

21- 3-1378 

to 

20- 4-1397 

6. 

G-hiasuddin Shah 

20- 4-1397 

to 

14- 6-1397 

7. 

Shamuuddin Shah 

14- 6-1397 

to 

16-11-1397 

8. 

Firuz Shah 

16-11-1397 

to 

22- 9-1422 

9. 

Ahmad Shah 

m 

22- 9-1422 

to 

17- 4-143*5 

10. 

Alau’ddin Shah II 

17- 4-1436 

to 

7- 5-1458 

11. 

Humayun Shah 

7- 5-1458 

to 

4- 9-1461 

12. 

Niaim Shah 

4- 9-1461 

to 

30- 7-1463 

13. 

Muhammad Shah III 
• 

30- 7-1463 

to 

26- 3-1482 

14. 

Mahmud Shiah IV 

« 

26- 3-1482 

to 

7-12-1518 

15. 

Ahmad Shah IV 

7-12-1518 

to 

15-12-1520 

16. 

Alauddin Shah III 

28-12-1520 

to 

5- 3-1523 

17. 

Wallullah Shah 

5- 3-1523 

to 

1526 

18. 

Kallmullah Shah 

1526 

to 

1538 
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IMRODOCTORT 


1 • Scope 

The present thesis seeks to throw light on tile social, 
economic and religious conditions of the people of the 
Deccan between 1347 A.D. and 1527 A.D. This period covers 
the Babmani rule from the data of its foundation to the 
date of its practical extinction. 

The political history of the Bahmani dynasty has been 
studied by modem writers like H.K.Sherwani, G.Yaadani, P.M C 
Joshi and others.^ They have based their accounts mainly upon 
medieval chroniclers like Ferishta and Syed Ali Tabataba.Perlshta 
has described the Bahmani rule as an introductory chapter to 
the history of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur. The author of Buroan-1 
Maathir viz.Tabataba has also dealt with the same subject 


1 P.M.Joshi is the only author to have v/ritten on 
the subject of this thesis. His article is to be 
found in the Appendix known as ‘'Economic and Social 
Conditions under the Bahaanis" in tbs History of 
Medieval Deo can . I, pages from 207 to 2 • 
ti.Kl.Sherwani, the leading authority on the Bahmani 
rule, in his Srinagar lectures (1962) entitled 
Cultural Understanding in Medieval India, and in 
his rteras Memorial Lectures (1968). Cultural Trends 
In Medieval ftdia . emphasizes the evolution of the 
composite culture« See also J.H.Choudhary, "Social 
and Economic Condition of the People under the 
Bahmani Sultanate", IIIQ, 17, 1928. 
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as an Introductory chapter to tha history of the Sfizam 
Shahi b of Ahmednagar. These two ohroniolers have 
concentrated. on the kings, the courtiers and their wars. 
Other aspects of the Bahmani rule, like the conditions of 
their subjects, are not dealt with in their works. "There 
is no positive evidence to enable us to form an accurate 
picture of the condition of people during the whole of the 
Bahmani period. The accounts of the Muslim chroniclers 
are full of details regarding military campaigns and wars 
against infidels without any reference to the history of 

■4 

the peoole." About the neglect of Deocan history, Sherv/ani 

writest "Eike the political history of the Dcccan, the 

cultural history of that important region has also been more 

or less ignored or curiously passed over even by some of our 

most distinguished scholars. Dr.Yazdani*s 'Bidar, its 

History and Monuments* and hiB articles in the Epigraphia 

Indo-Moslemioa and the Archaeological reports of the 

2 

erstwhile Hyderabad State, fill a great gap.” 


1 H.O.Majumdar, An Advanced History of India. Ill, 
Bombay, 1967, p. 35t. 

2 PIHC . Poona, 1963, p. 23. 
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The relations of the Bahmanis with the Hindus were of 
various kinds. The Telamas of Telangana cooperated more or 
less with the Bahmani rulers and sought their help against 
their hereditary enemies# the Heddis. The common people, 
that is# the Hindus# had to adjust their religious beliefs 
and practices so that they could become more acceptable to 
their political masters. Several Hindu religious leaders 
tried to readjust Hindu society to the changing times. A 
cultural synthesis between the Hindus and Muslims was 
sought to be effected in Deccan society by both the Hindu 
and the Muslim Baints of the period under study. 

The ruling classes also could not always stand 
aloof, and had to lessen the severity of their rule so 
that the local people would not rebel against them. Hence# 
there was a give-and-take between the Bahmani rulers and 
their Hindu subjects* 

The evidence is neither plenty nor always contemoorary. 
Hence# only a few aspects of the life of the people have 
been selected here for treatment depending upon the 
availability of evidence. This thesis seeks to 

show, to the extent that evidence is available# the 

OsttVru'p't- 

oondition of the people under Bahmani rule. This is 


r 



necessary because it is believed that we have no sources* 
Secondly, It also tries to show again, contrary to accepted 
opinion that the Bahmani rule was not oppressive, as is 
made out exclusively on the basis of Persian sources. The 
new sources on which this thesis is based are of three 
kinds, (i) Contemporary works like Sivatatva Chjntamani 
and Guru Charitra * (ii) later works which contain earlier 
traditions and (iii) Modern traditions which continue age- 
old practices which throw light on earlier conditions. 

2. Sources 

Nature of Sources 

The contemporary source material on the history of 
the Bahmanis of the Deocan is extremely meagre. Hence, 
reliable and useful evidence is drawn from near 
contemporary and later works to supplement our 
interpretations regarding the economio, social and 
religious conditions prevailing during the 14th and 15th 
centuries in the Deocan, An attempt is also made to 
reconstruct the history of the Bahmani times with the 
help of literary sources# specially Hindu sources, which 
had remained so far unutilised. Whatever is available has, 



fop convenience* been divided into the following sections 

t 

(i) literary sources, (ii) Foreign accounts mA (iij ) 
Inscriptions, aka,(iv) Coins,^(v) Excavations. 

(i) literary Sources 

Kannada 


1• ^lvatatva Ohintamanl 

$his is a contemporary work by lakkanna flandesa, 

2 

who flourished between 1405 A,3), and 1463 A.D. and was 
Prime Minister of Devaraya II (1424 A.d. - 1446 A.2),) of 
71 jayanagara. He is said to have composed this work in 
1450 A.l). 3 


1 H.Beveerappa and Pandit S.Basaopa have edited this 
workf^published2xn Mysore in I960. 

2 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy , II, 1905, 
p7 &65. 


3 H.Deveerappa, ISekkanna gandeaana Slvatatva 
Ghlntamani. Dharwar, 1974, p. 17. “ 
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He was bom in Virupakshapura, in Kolar district, 
and was the son of Heggadadeva and t'ornmayarama. He 
wielded considerable influence on the political and 
military affaire of the kingdom. This is well attested 
by foreign travellers. Abdur Hazsaq, who was his 
contemporary and admirer, has acknowledged the greatness 
of Lakkanna Dandesa, who was known for his administration 
of justice and noble character. According to Raszaq, 

Lakkanna Dandesa was next to the king in administration. 

He belonged to the Yiraeaiva sect. 

Sivatatva Chintamanl is an important and useful source 

on the history and philosophy of the Yirasalva movement. 

It gives a vivid description of many Saiva and Virasaiva 

Deccan 

saints who lived in the/Xip^ESfiagaBEJCSfipEStf spreading over 
Andhra, Maharashtra and Karnataka between 1300 A.U, and 
1450 A.D. The account of each saint is brief, but in 
some cases Lakkanna Dandesa has given greater details 
about the miracles which the Baints are said to have 
performed. He also mentiono the places where they flourished!, 
along with reasons for their importance. 

Lakkanna Dandesa also tells that these several Saiva 
and Yirasaiva saints lived a simple life by following 
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different professions. This gives us an insight into the 
economic activities of the people of the Deccan. Among 
these saints there were poets, skilled workers, and also 
women. They laid stress on Sivabhakti, or devotion to 
Siva, and exercised a great influence on the people. 

Under the banner of Sivabhaktl, they achieved social 
integration and devotional cultural synthesis, comparablo 
to what waB aohieved by the Wavkaris in Maharashtra, 

The account furnished by Lakkanna Dandesa of these 
S&iva ana Virasaiva saints is reliable, as he was Prime 
Minister of a great empire, with unique opportunities to 
get information even from enemy kingdoms. He might have 
heard about them when he went on military campaigns 
against the Bahmani kingdom. He might also have invited 
them to stay with him in Vi jayanagara. His house appears 
to have been open to Saranas, or saintB, of all countries 
including those under Bahmani rule. Saints or Saranas 
from all parts of the country flocked to Kalyana in 
Basaveghwara's time, in Lakkanna Dandesa*s time also 
Vi^ayanagara became a magnet for Saranas and therefore 
Dakkanna. Dandesa oalls Vijayanagara as Kalyana. 
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2. Abhinava Basakumara Charite 

This is another contemporary work, 1 by Chounda Raja, 
who ,is believed to have lived at Pandharapur during the 
first quarter of the 14th century. He belonged to the 
Bharadvaja rotra and was the son of Madhusudana and 
Mallawe, Ho was a devotee of -Lord Vithala. Chounda Raja 
has called himself “uddandamanohara praohura 8ishya^n t ,, 
’Vithalapadambajatabhringara’, *Harlpa&asoehanapankaruha- 
Madhuvritam’ etc. 

Abhlnava Basakumara Charite is composed in two parts 
and is a translation of Dasakumara Charite of Dandi, the 
famous Sanskrit poet. While narrating the story ( katha ) 
of Vioruta at the end of the second part, he has described 
Pandharapur, the centre of Bhagawat cult and the Warteari 
movement, then lying within the Bahmani territory, in 
colourful terms. 2his description of Pandharapur is not 
found in the original Sanskrit work; it was Chounda Raja 

' 1 S.C.Narasimhachar and M.A.Ramanujayanagar have 
edited it; it was published in Mysore in 1902. 

2 H.S.Panohamukhi writes that Chounda Raja lived about 
1225 Saka - 1303 A.P. - Kannada Sahitya Parisha t 
Patrike . Bangalore, 194Q-49, p. 44. 
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■Who added it. Hence, this part is important for uo as it 
ie of contemporary value. 

4 

Purandara Dasara Klrtane 

It in a collection of poems of Purandara Pasa a 
popular Kannada poet who lived between 0,1480 and 156A. 

His birth place is a matter of controversy. It in said 
that ho was from Purandargad near Poona. It is also said 
that ho was born in Ssnlealapur sehr Raiohur district. In 
any case, ho was born and bred in the dominions under 3ahnani 
rule in the last quarter of the 15th and the first decade of 
the 16th century. He also appeared to have lived for some 
years in Pandhar^ur. He was a fervent devotee of God Vithala 
of PandhaJ^par, All his songs and with this God’s name 
(Purmdftara Vithala), Prom Pandharaour, he moved to 
Vljayansgara in the times of Kriohnadeva Gaya and died there 
in 1564-. Ho had travelled widely through the Boccan and 
South India. He ie one of the greatest of the saint-poet of 
Kama talcs. His poems incidentally throw considerable light 
on crops cultivated in the Decoan during thie period, food 
and food habits and dress ami other aspects of tho lifo 
of the people. 


1 Purandara Daaara Kirtana , parts 1 to 5, Hduoi, 1939, 
1930, 1933. 

2 Prabuddha Karnataka . Yugadi Sanchilo? Burmati 
Samvatsara aria R«G. Pane ham ukhi, Purandara Basa^a 
Jlvana Charitre , (IIend> flospet, 1964, Passim, 




Marathi 


1. Rlddhlpura Varnana 

1?his work by Narayan Vyaa Bahaliye, or Uaro Yyas* 
was written after 1363 A.D. It tells us about the Teast© 
and festivals of the people, along with the political set¬ 
up of Maharashtra in the region of Shandesh during the 
latter part of the 14th century. 

2. Guru Charitra 

This is an important work on the life and work of 
a great saint, Jfarasimha Saraswati of Ganagapur, in the 
district of Gulbarga. 5he author has given his name as 
Saraswati Gangadhar, He belonged to the family of 
Sayaadeva Saleh are, the firet important member of the 
Sakhare family, which was v/holeheartedly devoted to the 
Patta Sanmradava. Saraswati Gangadhar wrote this 
Oharltra in Marathi, although his mother-tongue was 

1 Y.K.Deshpande of Yeotmal hae edited it. See, 
H.J.Sherwani and P.M.Joshi, (eds), HMD . IX, 

Hyderabad, 1974# p. 589. 
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Kannada, The author has given his genealogy, from which 
it is clear that he was the fifth member of the family of 
Sayamdeva Sakhare, The following is the genealogy of 
this family: 

">V) 

1, Sayadeva Sakhare, 

2. Naganath Sakhare, 

3* Devarao Sakhare, 

4. Gangadhar Sakhare and 

5, Saraswati Gangadhar Sakhare, 


Thasp five generations of the family would have lived over 
a period of 100 years* Hence, it can be said that Guru 
Charltra must have been composed by Saraswati Gangadhar 
100 years after the death of ffarasimha Saraswati, which Is 
said to have taken place In about 1458 A.D. It might have 


1 CC,, Ch, I. 

V\KS 

B.K.Kamat edited it. It was published in Bombay, 
in 1968. * 
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been composed in about 1480 Saka or 1558 A.1). B.G.Deshpande 
thinks thab Guru Oharltra was composed in about 1470 Saka or 
1548 A.B, 1 


It is an invaluable near contemporary source material 
for our study, as it describes the career of Narasimha 
Saraswati, who lived In the middle of the 15th century. 

In this connection, P.M.Joshi writes as followsi "The 
work was based on oral traditions and information passed 
on by Sayamdeva to his son and grandson, the latter of 
whom handed over this corpus to his grandson, Saraswati 

p 

Gangadhar..." Further, he considers it as an important 
source end comments as followss "Like the work of the 
poet-saints of Maharashtra, the Guru Oharltra has won 


1 . 


2 


B.G.Beshpande, Kalyanlche Sivaram Swarnv. Jeevan V a 
Vangaroava . (Thesisj Poona/"-i, p. 7§bT 

t P.H.Khadilkar, "Sri Harasiffiha Saraswati Yancha Kala 
Ani Kapya", PV, Poona, 1950, pp. 100-104. 


: The date mentioned above has been commonly agreed 
to by most of the scholars like Pangarkar, Gadre etc., 
Sri Krishna Rao iCapatral, a famous research worker 
of Karnataka, has published a small pamphlet in 
Kannada aboub the problem of the date of Naraslmha 
Saraswati and the possible date of composition of 
GO. He, too, has the same opinion. 




for itself a plaoe in the spiritual life of the people 
of Maharashtra throughout the centuries and is hold in 
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great veneration as a sacred text by a large number of 
the Maratha peopleIn brief, Guru Oharltra gives us 
an insight into the social and religious activities of 
the people of medieval Maharashtra and Karnataka, It 
particularly helps us to see0g£. the BahmanI rule in its 
proper perspective# 

3. Bkanath 


In general, the compositions of poet-saint of 
Maharashtra are useful source material as they give 
insight into the life of the people. Jfamadeva, who lived 
about 1350 A.B., refers to the activities of Muslims in 
his compositions, which are held in veneration to this 
day. 


Similarly, ^kanath, who lived between 1533 A. 0. and 
1599 A.D, produced a good number of works, which contain 
glimpses into the life of the people of Maharashtra 

9 

during the 16th century. In one of his Abhangas, 

1 HMD,.II. p.590. 

K.A.Joshi, (ed). Sakala Santa Gatha. II. Poona. 
1967, p. 407. 

Hereinafter cited as Sakala Santa Gatha , II. 


2 




.F.kanath has referred to the story of Dama;Ji Bant, who 
lived in the Bahmani period. Ekannth's compositions are 
useful as he was a near-contemporary. 

i 

14 . lukaram 

Tukaram lived between 1608 A.3), and 1649 A.D, His 
compositions reflect the social and religious conditions 
of the people of Maharashtra. He, too, has referred to 

v 4 

the story of Danaji Pant in detail in his Abhangas. 

f 

5. Bhateti Vi .lava 


this is another useful source of information about 
many saints of Maharashtra and Karnataka. The author of 
this work is known to us as Sant M^hipati. He belonged to 
Taharabad in Ahmednagar district. He was born in 1715 A.D. 
and died in 1790 A.D. 

This work contains traditional information. Mahipati 
was not a contemporary of the events and saints he has 
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described in his work, He visited many place of religious 

ij 

importance and collected details about the saints of whom 
he has written. Mahlpafei wrote this work purely from the 
religious and spiritual point of view, and not as 
historical biographies* Of the saints who form the 
subject-matter of Mahipati’s work, Damaji Pant and 
Sahajaaanda Swami belong to bhe Bahmani period* 

6 . Pumananda Charitea 

This work by one Hanumadatmaja of 1755 Saka 1 is a 
biography of Pumananda of the Sadananda matha of Kalyana. 
Pumananda was a disoiple of Sahajananda Swami of the 
same matha . Hence, this biography of Pumananda also 
contains an aooount of Sahajananda Swami, who lived in 
the Bahmani period and with whose activities alone we are 
concerned. 


1 Hanumadatmaja, Pumananda Oharltra . Gh, I. 

The author says that 'he has drawn upon Hahipati's 
Bhaktl Vliara . 
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This Is based on Gitachandrlka . of Sivararaa Swami, 

one of the heads of the Sadananda mat ha . The author* 

being a disciple of Sivaraoa Swami seems to have composed 

his account on the basis of the tradition current in the 

mat ha . S.G.Tulpule says that ifornananda Chari tra is 

1 

reliable from a historical point of view. 

Sanskrit 

1 • Anu.layatlrtha Vi,lava 

This is a contemporary work in Sanskrit by Vyasatirtha, 
who is believed to have been a disciple of Jayatirtha. It 
is said that Vyasatirtha lived between 1370 A.D. and 

p 

1400 A.D. This work gives us full details about the 
life and work of Jayatirtha, the foremost tfadhva saint of 
Bahraani times. 


1 Maharashtra Saraswat. Buravani . p. 776. 

2 As mentioned by Krishnarao Kapatral in his 
Karnataka Sanskritiva Samsodhane. Mysore, 1970, (fn)» 
p. 263 . 
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Telugu 

1. Valugotlvarl Vamsavall 

This is the ahief source of information for the 
history of the Velama chiefs , who belonged to the Recerla 
clan in Telangana. It contains the genealogy of twentyone 
generations of the Velugoti family* It is an anthology 
of verses sung by the family bards recording the heroic 
deeds of Velama ohiefs* It gives valuable information 

i 

about their wars and other activities. According to this 
work, the earlier chiefs of the Velugoti family rose,to 
prominence under the Xakatiyas, who granted extensive 
jagirs to the Velamas. They asserted their independence 
after overthrowing the power of Xapaya Nayaka of Telangana. 
Bater, as they felt insecure, they concluded a friendly 
alliance with the Bahmania and assisted them in their 
military campaigns against Vi;jayanagara and the Heddis. 

It supplements the little epigraphical evidence now 

1 Velugotivarl Yarnsavail is based upon two manuscripts 
of tne Mackenzie' do'Xiection preserved in the Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Manuscript library in Madras. Dr. II. 
Venkataramanayya has edited it and the University of 
Madras has published it in 1939. 
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available about the Velama chiefs* Henoe, this work is 
essential for the research worker for tracing the relations 
between the Velamas and the Bahmanl Sultans. 

i 

Persian 

1. Futuh-Ps-Salatin 

Tsami was a nafcive of Delhi, who moved to Daulatabad 
in 1327 A.D., when Muhammad lughlaq. shifted his capital 
from Delhi. He was the contemporary of the first Sultan 
of the Bahmanl kingdom. He Was described the rule and 
character of Hasan Bahman Shah in his Futuh-us-Salatin , 
which he composed in 1349-50 A.D.^ 

2 . J awame-01- (talam 


Akbar Hussaini, the eldest son of Banda Hawazwrote 
this work in 802 H. It is an authentic source of 
information with regard to the daily activities of 

1 A.H.Hussain edited it in 1938* 

In 1948, it was re-edited by M.Usha of Madras, 
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Banda Nawaz* a well known Sufi saint.^ 

3 . 

All Samani's Salr-e-Mohaamndl is a significant work 
because the author was a disciple and companion of Banda 

SvNXV*. 

Nawaz, -Mohammadi was composed by Ali Samani in 

8?1 H. It is an authentic source of information with 
regard to the life and activities of Banda Nawaz. 




s 

The Ri.vazu’l Insha . styled as the ’Gardens of 

Diction' is a collection of letters written by Mohmud 
Gawan, 1453*1481 A.D., Prime Minister of the Baiunani 
kingdom, either in his own name or in the name of his 
master, the Bahmani Sultan. There are 148 letters in the 
collection, out of which 84 letters directly deal with the 
historical events and the atmosphere in which they are 


1 

2 

3 


Syed Rahimuddin Hussain! has rendered it into Urdu 
and it was published in Hyderabad in 1972. 


Sal gin; -Mohammad! has been rendered into Urdu.by 
Moulana Syed Shah. It was published in Hyderabad 


in 1969. 


S.C.Husain has edited it, and it was printed at 
the Government'Central Press, Hyderabad, in 1953. 



written. These letters contain a vast amount of most 
interesting and useful material, which throws a flood of 
light on the cultural relations of the Bahmania with 
Islamic countries, and gives an insight into the 
contemporary Bahmani history. The material contained 
in the letters also throws light on the private life of 
Mahmud Gawan, and on party conflicts between the two 
groups. 

5. Burhan-*l«*Maathir 

Syed All Tabataba, a native of Saranan, cam© to the 
Decoan in 1580 A.h, and started his career under Ibrahim 
Qutub Shah. He was patronised by the Nizam Shahi rulers 
of Ahmednagar and, at the Instance of Burhan Nisamshah, IT 
wrote this work between 1591 A.D. and 1596 A.B., it was 
completed by his|8on Abu Talib in 1628 A.D.^ 

The central theme of this work is the history of the 
Nizam Shahi rulers of Ahmednagar* It also deals in two 

1 Burhan-i-Haathir was published in 1936 in Hyderabad. 

' J.S.King and Haig translated It in the Indian 

Antiquary . XfVIII, 
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chapters with the Bahmanis of Gulbarga and Bidar. Syed 
All Tabataba says that he has drawn his evidence from 
several authors* whose names he has not mentioned* 

Uolseley Haig is of the opinion that this work is a 

reliable historical document* 

✓ 

6 , G-ulghan-I-Ibrahimi 

i 

Muhammad Qaslm Ferishta, who wrote this work, was 
born in 1570 A,D, at Astrabad. He came to India along 
with his father ana reached Ahmednagar during the rule of 
Hurtasa Nizam Shah. He left Ahmednagar in 1589 and 
reached Bijapur, where he lived between 1591 and 1623 A*D. 
He enjoyed the patronage of Ibrahim Adll Shah II, 

Ferishta wrote hia work at the instance of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II, He says that he has consulted not less than 
35 works. He completed his work about 1620 A.D.^ His 
work is known for the mass of facts he gives. 


1 John Briggs translated it into English and the 
Government of Bombay published it in 1831-32, 

Jonathan ScotT also rendered It into English in 

1914. 
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(11) Foreign Accounts 

We shall next discuss the accounts of foreign 
travellers. Xhn Batuta, Nicolo Conti, Mahaun, Wikitin, 

Duarte Barbosa and Varthema, whose works are well known, 
have left behind them their observations about the social, 
religious and economic conditions prevailing during the 14-th, 
15th and 16th centuries in India.^ Among these, Wikitin is 
the best source for our purpose. For this reason and also 
because in recent years Hussion scholars have helped us to 
understand him better, scene account of this new information is 
given in what follows. I have nothing fco add to what is 
already well known about the remaining foreign travellers 
mentioned above. 

Nikitin is mainly knowndn India through an English 
translation made for the Hakluyt Society in 1857. The 
edition shows lack of specialised knowledge of medieval 
Russian and of familiarity with India, The translator 
and the editor regarded Nikitin as uneducated, and 
they have not tried to understand the text as a whole. 2 

1 The accounts of foreign travellers like Nicolo Conti, 
Nikitin eto,, have been translated by R.H,Major in 
India in the 15th Century , and the Hakluyt Society of 
uonidon pubiished it in 1857, It was reprinted in 
Delhi in 1974. 

2 P.M.Kemp, Bharat Bus, (ISCUS), Delhi, 1958, p. 15. 

This work summarises in English the information avail¬ 
able about cultural contacts between India and Russia 
in Russian sources. Its second chapter called Afanasiy 
Nikitin is evidently based on his Voyage Beyond the 
Three Seas edited by 3.D.Grekov and V.P,Adrianova-Perete 
for the Russian Academy of Sciences in 1943. 


oft- * 'fy 
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In Russia, the narrative was understood correctly. 

Strongly attached to hie Russian homeland, Nikitin has 
apparently rid himself of most prejudices with reference 
to foreign customs. He was an exceptionally practical 
businessman and a rationalist. Very rarely does he 
depart from a commonsense attitude. His intention appears 
to he to inform the higher authorities of the practical 
possibilities of eastern trade? it is also a personal 
diary , 1 


Russian writers have compared Nikitin's account of 
the Deccan with Feidshta's and other sources and confirmed 
the general accuracy of his Information. 

What struck Nikitin particularly in every town was 
the powerful bureaucracy* military organ!oation and 
splendour of the rulers* the sharp distinction between 
them and the native Indian masses with their totally 
different religion, habits, dress and status. He 
oontraate the great wealth of the nobility with the 
wretchedness of the peasantry and the frugality of Hindus 


1 Kemp, Bharat Bus , p.16. 
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1 % 
generally* granxfsxth«xte«H8 , 

He seems to have been the only one of the early 
European travellers to have mixed with the common people* 
Other European travellers* later on* travelled as guests 
of the government. Unlike these* Hlkitin was not 
entertained at Court. His account of India has the 
unique value of giving impressions gained from something 
like the point of view of the common man. What he saw 
oame through mixing with the common people* from watohing 
public shows and royal processions, visiting temples and 
fairs as one of the crowd* entering into internal trade 
in the company of Hindu merchants and visiting their 
houses. 1 2 

(lii) Inscriptions 

Persian and Arabics inscriptions specially of Sahmani 
times, which are published in the volumes of the Epigraphia 
Indo-Hoslemica* do not throw much light on the conditions 
of the people. 'Dhe majority of them refer either to the 


1 Kemp, -Bharat Hus , pp, 18-19. 

2 Ibid, pp. 20-21. 
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construction of a mosque or a stop-well. An inscription of 
the times of Piruz Shah Bahmani, 141? A.D., refers to the 
construction of a tank and establishment of charities for 
the poor* the downtrodden, the destitute, etc. It also 
refers to the construction of a flight of steps on the 
Krishna river for the merit of the Sultan. The inscriptions 
of the period of Humaytm Shah, 1458-1460 A.13., reflect on 
his character. Another epigraph of the period of Mahmud 
Shah IY, 1513 A.D., which is a Qualanama . refers bo the 
regulation of payment of taxes, etc. Yet another 
inscription, of 1524-25 A.D., found in the Telugu oountry, 
speaks of the benevolenoes of the Sultan. 

Telugu inscriptions of the Warangal district, 1 edited 
by N,Venkataramanayya, though few in number, throw light 
on the political and military activities of the Velama 
chiefs in Telangana. 

Marathi Inscriptions do not throw light on the 
conditions of the people of medieval timeB. However, in 

1 Andhra Pradesha Inscriptions - Warangal District. 

(ed;, fJ.Venkataramanayya, Hyderabad, 1964 . 

2 S.&.Tulpule, Prachin Marathi Koriva Lekha . Poona, 1963. 
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one of the inscriptions, of the year 1397 A.D., found in 
the temple of Bhavani of Tulajapur, the name of ?iruz Shah 
Bahmani is mentioned* 

(iv) Coins 

Almost all the Bahmani Sultans issued coins right 
through**** the two centuries. And these coins help us a good 
deal in fixing the correct chronology and names of the Bahmani 
Sultans and in rejecting the variant dates given by the chroni¬ 
clers like Verishta. The coins of the period of Hasan 
Bahman Shah and Muhammad Shah have disproved Ferishta'e 
statements. Except for fixing the genealogy and chronology 
of the dynasty, the coins do not help us in any other respect. 

(v) Exacavations 

The archaeological exacavations conducted by H.B.Sankalia, 
at Nevasa, Ahmadnagar district, throw a considerable light on 
several aspects of the life of the people during this period 
(Musllm-Maratha). It is worth nothing here that several 
cottage industries were in a flourishing condition in the 
Deccan and these industries were pottery, bangles, stone*- 
work and the making of beeds. 

3. Nature of the Bahmani Rule 

Before considering the condition of the people under 
the Bahmani rule, an attempt is made here to know the nature 
of t hat rule based on the opinions of earlier writers on the 
subject, with some new information from sources which were 
not available to them. 

While assessing the character of the Bahmani rule, 
modern writers like Vincent Smith and Nilakanta Sastri, 
have remarked that the Bahmani Sultano were fanatics and 
did not evince any interest in the general welfare of 
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their subjects.^ But an impartial study of the Bahmani 
rule enables us to say that the views of these historians 
about the Bahmani Sultans betray the fallacy of generalisa¬ 
tion and a^e unjustifiably harsh. A dynasty which produced 
rulers like Hasan Bahman Shah, Firuz Shah and others, 
who evinced keen interest in the general well-being of 
their subjects, deserves better treatment at the hands of 
historians. 


Hasan Bahman Shah, the founder, oapable administrator 
and warrior, established the dynasty on solid foundations, 
which enabled his Bucoessors to continue to rule for 


1 V.A.Smith, Oxford History of India , (reprint), 

1974# PP. 2^1-290, 

t K.A.flilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, 
Bombay, 1971, p. 261. 

Bahmani rule was "by no means an attractive chapter 
in the history of the country. Some of the kings 
were bigots, and none of them had genuine sympathy 
for their subjects, who were Hindus." 

i R.C.Majumdar et al, An Advanced History of India .III. 
Bombay, 1967, p. 357. 

"There is no positive evidence to enable us to form 
an accurate picture of the condition of the people 
during the whole of the Bahmani period. The accounts 
o of the Muslim chroniclers are full of details 
\ regarding military oampaigns and were against 

infidels without any reference to the history of the 
people." 
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almost two centuries. In the words of Isami, "A.la-ud-Din 
had all the three qualities of a good sovereignJ he 
always gave relief to the oppressed, he was always kind to 
the poor? and he took pains to obey the Divine Commandments." 

With regard to the character and nature of the rule 
of Hasan Bahsnan Shah, the author of Burhan-i-Maathlr 
writes as follows! 

"Sultan Ala-ud-Bin Hasan Bahman Shah was a just king, 

who cherished his people and practised piety. During 

hie reign, his subjects and army used to pass their time 

in perfect ease and contentment and he did much towards 

2 

propagating the true faith. 

H.K.Sherwani pays a well-deserved tribute to the 
character of the founders "There is not a single campaign, 
either against the partisans of the Gughlaq faction or 
against the Hindu Rajas and Muqaddaros. in which he 
showed the slightest hint of cruelty, and it invariably 

1 Isami . p. 546. 

2 Burhan-i-Maathlr . pp. 25-27. 



happened that, after the campaign was over, the king or 
his representatives made a gift of the territory back to 
the erstwhile enemy to be held as a Jagir. This was the 
reason why such powerful rulers as the Raya of Warangal 
aocepted the klng f s hegemony without any blood being 
shed and began to be regarded as honoured friends and 

<1 

allies of the new state." 

This opinion of Sherwani is supported by Habib and 
Nizami, who write that Hasan Bahman Shah, after having 
been enthroned as the Sultan of the Bahmani kingdom, 
offered full security and guarantee to the local 
zamindars, who had opposed him in his formative period. 

Muhammad Shah I, son and successor of Hasan Bahman 
Shah, followed the policy laid down by hie father, and 
put down lawlessness with an iron hand. With reference 
to his policy, Sherwani writes as follows* 


1 H.K.Sherwani, The Bahmanis of the Deccan . 

Hyderabad, 1953, PP. $2-84 . 

2 t Mohammad Habib & K,A.Nizami, (ed*), A Comprehensise 

History of XndiaVThe Delhi Sultanabe . flwteri.'. 

xJeThfT 1970, p. '970. 
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"He put the institutions of the kingdom on a sound 
basis* He treated his eoldiers and the civilians* officers 

«i 

and subjects with kindness and concern." He was a 

methodical administrator and his system of administration 
2 

was efficient. He enjoyed great pomp and he sat on the 
throne ♦Takht-i-Piroze* He was strict in his 
administration of justice and meted out severe 
punishments.^ His period was marked by rebellious 
activities. Robbers looted the people, and the anti¬ 
social elements marred peace and order* He properly 
dealt with such situations and maintained law and order. 

It is said that, in his day, 20,000 brigands were killed.^ 

Muhammad Shah II, the successor of Muhammad Shah I, 
was essentially a man of culture* It is said that he was 

1 Sherwani, Bahmanis . pp, 100-101. 

: Hilakanta Sastri, A History of South India * p. 243. 

2 N'ilakanta Sastri, A fllstoryof South 'India ,""p. 242. 

3 Briggs, fferlshta . II, pp. 298-299. 

4 J.fl.Choudhary, "Administration of Justice of the 
Bahmani Kingdom", IHQ, XI, 1926, p. 690. 

5 Briggs, Ferlshta . II, pp. 361-62. 

6 Uilakanta Sasfcri, A History of South India * p, 243. 
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the pioneer of the medieval culture of the Deccan. He 
evinced great interest in education and learning and 

o 

established public schools and monasteries. He made 
arrangements for promoting the educational activities in 
the State. He founded free schools for Muslim orphans 
at Gulbarga, Bidar, Qandhar, Elichpur, Dauiatabad, Chaul, 
Dabhol and other cities and towns, in which children were 
not only taught but were also housed and fed at public 
expense. The Sultan further awarded special allowances 
to the reciters of the Quran and the traditions. He also 
established a military school, with perhaps one restriction, 
that admissions were confined to children of tho royal 
families. He possessed enlightened views regarding 
publio welfare. 

Firuz Shah, grandson of the founder, was the last 
monarch of the Gulbarga period. He was a great patron of 
culture. He invited and encouraged the Afakis 
(foreigners).^ According to P.M.Joshi, Piruz was an 


1 A.M.Siddiqi, "Muhammad Shah II, the pioneer of 
medieval culture of the Deccan", PTHC , Hyderabad, 1941, 
p. 582. 

2 Burhan-l-Maathir . pp. 232-53. 

3 P* 165. 
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enlightened ruler, hut not a rigid Muslim. He was fond of 
wine and music, and he delighted in the company of 
philosophers, poets, historians and other learned men. It 
is said that he encouraged the study of astronomy and 

i 

constructed an observatory near Daulatabad. But it was 

"U\*- ef- 

not completed owing to C i deaths the chief architect/?) 1 ' 0 ^'. 

He built the new city of Piruzabad on the Bhima and 

occasionally used it as his capital. He took keen 

interest in developing the ports of his kingdom. Chaul 

and Babhol attracted trading ships from the Persian Gulf 

and the Re£d Sea. A variety of articles of necessity 

and luxury poured into the kingdom from Persia, Arabia 

and the African coast. He knew many languages. It is said 

that he was an accomplished linguist as well as a good 

calligrapher. It is also said that he used to oopy sixteen 

pages of the Quran every four days. In brief, "He was one 

of the most renowned potentates of the Gulbarga period of 

the Bahmani kingdom, and his reign saw the synthesis of 

what was to develop into the Deccan oulture in time to 
2 

come." 


1 P.M.Joshl, "Tho Bahmani Kingdom," The Delhi 
Sultanate , VI, b.V.B.B ombay, 1967, p.256. 

? Sherwani, "Tajjud&in Piroz and the Synthesis of 
Bahmani Culture," Hew Indian Antiquary. VI, 

Ho.4, 1943, p. 89* 
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He was a good, generous and just king. ThiB is 

confirmed by epigraphical evidence. Inscriptions of 

Ve&adri show that the Muslim governors of Eiruss Shah 

established feeding-houses and water-houses for the 

benefit of the public, dug many tanks and performed many 

marriagesIbpiSSMfMIiaSX 1 2 3 His name is also mentioned in 

a Marathi inscription, dated 1397 A.D., found in the 

o 

temple of Bhavani of luljapur. 

Ahmad Shah succeeded his brother, Flruz Shah, in 

1422 A.D., and moved his capital from Gulbarga to Bidar. 

He was the ninth ruler of the dynasty and ruled between 

1422 and 1435 A.D. He showed an inclination towards the 

Sufi cult and spent much of his time in the company of 

celebrated Sufi saints# His political polioy was 

essentially based on religious zeal* Ahmad Shah evinced 

considerable interest in the educational activities of the 
3 

State# A marked feature of his reign was that the 
af akls rose to political prominence. 


1 Epigraphical Collections. 1924# Ho. 305-307. 

2 S.G.Tulpule, Marathi Praohlna Korivalekha , p.300, 

3 J.H.Ohoudhary, "Condition of Education and 
Architecture in the Bahmani Kingdom", IHO, 1039 , 

p. 124. 
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Sherwani describes the rule of Ahmad Shah in the 
following words* 

"He was himself a man of some erudition, having 
imbibed knowledge at the feet of Mir Faslullah Tnju, and 
was also an adept in musio and singing. He was very kind 
and considerate to his subjects, as when he opened hio 
purse-strings for the purchase and free distribution of 
grains at the time of a great drought which occurred in 

fs 

the Deccan."^ 

Ahmad Shah's benevolent character is reflected in 
his views. On the eve of hie death, he is believed to 
have told his sons to adhere to the following: 

1 . To be good to the learned, knowledge and the 
spiritual. 

2. To be good to the servants of the State. 

3. To be good to the councillors of the State. 

4. To be good to the farmers and cultivators of 

the kingdom. 

1 Sherwani, Bahmanis . pp. 211-212. 

2 Sherwani, "Cultural influences under Ahmad Shah 
Wall Bahmanl",, IC. 1944, pp. 375-76. 
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On the contrary* Ferishta mentions that Ahmad Shah 

demolished temples at Xulltra, near Kahur, and built 

mosques. Ferisbta also mentions that Ahmad Shah killed 

20,000 Hindus and celebrated a festival. He destroyed 

o 

the temples and colleges of the Brahmins. 


Ferishta is further supported by Guru Charltra. which 
mentions Ahmed Shah Bahmani's attrocitiee* From the 
accounts of Ferishta and Guru Charltra it appears that 
Ahmed Shah was a fanatic. 


Ala-ud-Pin IX* Ahmad Shah's son and successor* came to 

the throne in 1435 A.D. He followed a stem polioy against 

he 

his enemies as ^#as engulfed by a number of political 

f 

difficulties, chief among these being epppreseion of a 
rebellion headed by his own brother Mahammad Khan. 


1 Briggs, Ferishta . II, p, 407. 

2 . “Ibid* p. 402. * 

* * ( 

3 GC, Oh* 25. 
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Ala-ud-Din II later pardoned him and gave him the charge 
of the Raichur Poab. In the words of Sherwani, H Ala-Ud-Din 
had some fine traits in his character. He begm hie rule 
well and tools active interest in the affairs, of the 
kingdom.*^ gam Charltra also refers to hie benevolent 
. rale* 2 * 


Humayun Shah, who succeeded Ala-ud-Uin II, ruled 
only for three years and some months and earned an 
inglorious name among the Sultans of the Bataani kingdom. 
Perishta has called him * Zalina * - the cruel tyrant.^ The 

a 

author of Burhan-i-flaathir * agrees with Perishta. 


1 

2 


4 

/ 


Sherwani, Bahmanis . pp* 246 - 246 * 
QC. Oh, 50 . 
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Briggs, Perishta. II, p. 343 . 
Barhan- 1 -Haathir, p, 95 . 
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However, Sherwani has taken an altogether different 
view with regard to the character of Humayun Shah and tried 
to portray him in noble csolours. This opinion of 
Sherwani's appears to derive support from two inscriptions 
belonging to Humayun Shah's period. In one or the 
inscriptions, the character of Humayun Shah is deecribed 
in words contrary to those of Feriahta and other writers. 

The inscription found at Pargi in the Jlahaboobnagar district 
of Andhra Pradesh, of the year 1460 A.D., records that 
Humayun Shah was the "master of justice and kindness 

O 

reliant on the support of Independent King Allah. 

Another epigraph of the year 1458 A.D., records that 
Humayun Shah ordered a step-well to be constructed at 
Gulbarga.^ 

The last great Sultan of the Bidar period and the 
Bahmani dynasty was Muhammad Shah III. military 

record was brilliant. From 1461 A.D, onwards up to 1432 A.D., 
the Bahmani kingdom expanded its territories very 

1 Sherwani, Bahmanis , pp. 264-270. 

2 . KIM, 1964* p. 42. 

3 Ibid, 1964* PP* 40—41* 
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considerably. In his days, not only the physical limits of 
the Bahraaai kingdom were expanded, but its administrative 
affairs were efficiently managed and even reoriented by 
his Prime Minister, Mahmud Gawan. The revenue system was 
reorganised. Agricultural lands were nob only systematically 
measured, but also classified talcing into consideration of 
fertility of the soil. Boundaries of villages and towns 
were marked. The revenue assessment waB fixed. All 
departments of the State were reformed. The central 
authority was strengthened. However, as Ferishta writes, 
Muhammad Shah III also committed atrocities. He is said 
to have destroyed temples at Xondapalli and killed 
Brahmins with his own hands and constructed mosques. 1 

The ohief personality responsible for the glory of 
the period of Muhammad Shah III, was Muhmud Gawan, his 
Wazir. He was a celebrated warrior and a noted administra¬ 
tor and also a famous poet and writer. He had profound 
interest in education, and founded the Madarasa at Bidar 
in about 1472 A.D, It is a unique monument of the 

1 Briggs, Ferishta . II, p. 497. 

2 M.S.Mate, "Islamic Architecture of the Decoan'% 

Bulletin of the Peooan College Research Institute. 
mi, 19€>3» P.6. " 

Mr.Mate has wrongly mentioned the date of the con¬ 
struction of Gawan *s Madarsa as 1491 A.D. It is veil 
known that it was biilt in 1472 A.B., which is 
ascertained from the chronogram on the wall of the 
Madarasa at Bidar. 


< * 
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15th century Bahmani rule* This college was built on the 
, model of the Muslim Universities of Khorassan, Iran and 
Rabat. Gawan invited teachers of distinguished merit, 
poets, men of soience, theology^ literature and other 
holy men. It was an international educational seat. A 
library of 3,000 volumes on a variety of subjects was 
attached to it. The personal library of Gawan contained 
about 10,000 manuscripts.^ This great and beautiful 
building stands to this day as a testimony to Gawan*s 
profound eluoational interest. He was assassinated in 
1481 A.D., and, with his death, the Bahmani kingdom was 
doomed* The later phase of the history of the Bahmanis is 
a sad story of how the last four Sultans lost thoir power 
to their provincial administrators, 

One of the chief reasons for the downfall of the 
Bahmins was the rivalry between two groups - the Becoanls 
and the Afakis . Vhat Robert Sewell observes with regard 
to the consequences of this party warfare is quite 
appropriates "The trouble had begun which ended only 
with the extinction of the Bahmani monarchy and the 

1 Mir Ahmad All Khan, "The Conditionr of Education under 

the Bahmanis," PIHC * 1941, p. 339. 
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establishment of five rival Mohammad an kingdoms in the 
plaoe of one.” 1 Throughout its existence of nearly two 
centuries* the Bahmani Sultans carried on a continuous 
fLght with the rulers of Vijayanagara, which also , 
contributed to the decline and disappearance of this 
kingdom and its division into the five Shahi kingdoms. 


1 Robert Sewell, A forgotten Empire . Delhi, 1962, p. 96. 
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SECULAR ASTOTS 


The present thosis te divided into two main partei 
(I) the secular aspect'* and (II) the religious aspeot. The 
secular aspect is again divided into three sections: 

(i) Political relations of the Bahmanis with the Hindu 
chiefs* (ii) Economic conditions and (iii) Social conditions. 

Having already discussed and examined the sources and 

now 

nature of Bahmani rule* we shall/enter upon the secular 
part of our study, 

(i) Political Relations of the Bahmanis with the Hindu 
Chiefs 

Summary 

(1) Rarayan of Muiol, (2) Ifarasingh of Kherla, (3) 
Ghorpades of Mudhol, (4) Prolayanayaka and Liberation 
movement In Talangana, (5) Kapayanayaka, ($) Kapayanayaka 
and the Bahmanis* (7) Hasan Bahman Shah (13^7—13 C 59 A*D*), 

(8) Muhammad Shah I and Kapayanayalca, (9) Kapayanayaka 
and the Rocerlas or the Velamas, (10) Singamanayaka and 
Kapayanayaka,^ (11) Anavota I and Kapayanayaka, (12) Anavota I 
and Bukka I of VI jayanagara, (13) Bahmanis and the Reoerlas, 
(14) Anavota I and Muhammad Shah I, (45) Singa II, 
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(16) Situation In tho first quarter of the 15th century, 

(17) Annaaadeva and Pima Shah (1397-1422 A.D.), (18) 

Firus Shan and the Iteddi chief Pedakoajativema T (19) 

Anavota IT, the Velasaa Chief and Devaraya I of 
Vljayanagora, (20) In the Beoond quarter of the 15th 
century, (21) Binga, (?2) Ahmad Shah Babaaai (1422-1435 A.D.}, 
(23) Ala-ud-iUn IT (1435-1458 A.T),) and Mnga, (24) Hunayun 
Shah (1458-1461 A.O.), (25) Qa^apatis of Oriesa and Idnga, 

(26) lost years and Conclusion* 

In this chapter an attempt is made to show that the 
Bahraani rulers sought active help from certain Hindu chiofs 
in their political and military activities. 

(1) Maravon of Mudhol 

In tho formative oerlod, Hasan Bahman Shah followed 
a conciliatory policy towards the Hindu chiefs. One Hindu 

4 

chief Harayan gave enough trouble to the Sultan, The 
Sultan had to order the royal army to lay sidge to the 


1 Isaat , pp, 539-553 


t 
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Jimkhandl citadel where Harayan of Mudhol had taken refuge. 1 2 

The fort was captured after the battering of the walls. 

It may be noticed that, in this arduous campaign, 

Bahman Shah was helped by Bilip Singh of the line of 
to 

Mewar,/whora the Icing granted 10 villages near Daulatbad. 
Harayan submitted and was not only fully pardoned but 
reoeived back his territory as a chief. 

(2) ffaraolngh of Khorla 

Another Hindu chief twho accepted the Bahmani 
hegemony was Hareingh of Kherla* He opposed the Bahmanis 
with the support of tho local chiefs of Mahur. Ftruz Shah 
himself marched to Mahur, saass at the arrival of the 
Sultan, the local chiefs, who sided with Narsingh, 
acoepted the vassalage of Firuz Shah Bahmani. Narsingh 
continued his opposition alone. The Sultan sent an 
ultimatum to him to accept the Bahmani authority. As 
Harsingh did not heed the Sultan’s words, Firuz Shah 
decided to fight with Harsingh. The attack oontinued/or 
two months. Harsingh, feeling the inadequacy of his 

1 HMD , I, pp. 150-151. 

2 Isami , pp. 550-61; Burhan-l-Maathlr , pp. 21-24. 



strength, laid down hie arms and accepted the Bahraani 
hegemony. He is said to have made a present of forty 
elephants, five mannas of gold and fifty maands of silver 
to the Sultan. Firuz Shah, in return, conferred on 
Harsingh the title of Peer, along with robes of State 
and gave bade his kingdom. 1 

(3) Ghorpades of Mudhol 

Some of the Maratha chiefs wielded great influence 
both in the civil and military administration under the 
Bahmanls, and had imposed their language on the 
administration to a considerable extent. They were caning 
to the top by playing off the parties at the Muslim courts 
against each otherThe Nimbalkers of Phaltan, the 
Manes of Mahaswad, the Ghatges of Malwadl were some of the 
Maratha chiefs who sided with the Bahm&nis.^ The Ghorpade 
family of Mudhol claims to have played an important rolo 
in the Bahmani political and military affairs. This aspect 

1 Brigss, Ferishta . II, p. 378. 

2 T.S.She;Jwalker, "What Shivajl and the Maratha State 
Owed to Tijayanagara" 7V, Dharwar, 1936, p. 131. 


3 Ibid, p. 131. 



of association "between the Ghorpades and the Bahmanis ie 
mainly Based on the royal farmans « which are considered 
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genuine by some historians and rejected as forgeries by 

•i 

others* 


1 To throw light on the early history of the Shivaji 
family, Br.Balkrlshna used royal farmans of the 
Ghorpade family of Mudhol, in his work Shlva.li the 
Great X, Bombay, 1932* Prof .H.K. She rwani has also 
used these farmans as genuine in his The Bahmanla 
of the Decoan . i9p 3. and also in History of Medieval 
toec'oan "T, Hyderabad, 1973. 

B.A.Saletore and G.H.Khare, however, have expressed 
serious doubts about their authenticity. They are 
of the opinion that these farmans are forgeries. 
Saletore rejects the authenticity of these farmans for 
the following reasons: *The main reason why the 
advocates of the Pfudhol farmans have failed to give us 
stern and solid faots Is because they have studied 
those farmans without reference to contemporary 
Muhammadan and Hindu sources and certainly without 
reference to contemporary Kamatak sources, which are 
of much value for a correct understanding of the 
inter-relations between Karnataka and Maharashtra. 

As long as these Karnataka sources are not studied 
in the proper manner, so long will contemporary 
Maratha history, based as it may be on European, 
Muhammadan and Maratha sources, remain incomplete.* 

New Indian Antiquary , II, p, 23). Prof.Khare, who 
edited these farmans . writes that they are certainly 
fabricated. He says that he had no opportunity to see 
the original farmans. ( New Indian Antiquary. Ill, 
pp. 186-190): "tfi'flar'Siha Samsodhana Mandala Varehikt 
Nagpur, 1975# Appendix, p. 9. Hence, f have avoided 
further discussion of this aspect of the political 
and military association of the Ghorpades with the 
Bahmanis# in spite of the fact that Sherwani has 
relied on them. 



Situation in Telangana at the time of the Muslim Invasion 


(4) Prolavanayaka and the Liberation Movement 

In 1323 A.D., ’farangal fell into the hands of the 
Tughlaq emperor of Delhi, and subsequently the whole of 
the Telugu country oame under the influence of the Tughlaq 
administration* Armies stationed at several centres* con¬ 
trolled the region. As a result, discontent prevailed in 
the oountiy and gave rise to a freedom movement. In 
coastal Andhra, such a movement actually commenced and 
all the frayakas came together to fight the foreign yoke. 
Prolaya frayaka, of the Musunuri family, was recognised as 
the leader of the confederacy of the frayakas. In 1325 A.D 
the emancipation movement was remarkably successful, as 
Prolaya frayaka along with hie supporters rose in revolt 
against the Delhi domination. Even after the war with the 
Muslims was over, Prolaya frayaka remained leader of the 
coastal Andhra oountry, and the frayakas loyally accepted 
his leadership. Rekapalli became his headquarters. He 
established the Hindu flharma . He maintained law and order 
and set right all things that were upset during the 
Muslim rule. Prolaya Nayaka did not stop here, but aimed 
at the emancipation of the entire Telugu country from 
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from Muslim control. It seems that he could not achieve hie 
goal as he died before the commencement of the Warangal 

rebellion in 1336-37 A.D, 

\ 

(5) Kapayanayaka 

Thin task was shouldered by Kapayanayaka, Prolaya 
Nayaka's cousin* All the nobles accepted Kapayanayaka as 
their leader. Kapayanayaka is believed to have taken the 
support of the Hindu chiefs of Warangal and other 
monarche of Doraeamudra to drive away the Muslims from 
the entire Telugu country. In 1336-37 A.B., under his 
leadership, the people of Warangal revolted against the 

* i 

Muslim rule in Telangana. The Muslim governors were 
defeated* and the fort of Warangal was captured. iLapaya- 
nayaka made Warangal hie capital. Thus the Hindu 
resurgence under his leadership was successful. Kapayanayaka 
became king of entire Andhra and held the titlee 
'Andhradesadhisvara', 'Andhra Suratrana', etc. 1 

The emancipation movement was over. But there 
appeared a change in the attitude of the Nayakas of Andhra, 
who had hitherto recognised the leadership of Kapayanayaka. 

i sir, nr, p.950. 
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They desired to become independent. Dhis strange situation, 
created iimnediat ely after the liberation movement, tended 
to weaken Kapayanayaka’s leadership. 

( ) Kapayanayaka and Hasan Bahman Shah (1347-1359 A.D.) 

At this juncture, Kapayanayeka had to consolidate hio 
strength and so made friends with Jafar Xhan, who later 
became Ala-ud-Din Hasan Bahman Shah, founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom, Kapayanayaka still had the fear that 
Muhammad Tughlaq. would attack his kingdom. Ilenoe, he 
decided to give aid to Jafar Khan, who claimed to havo 
played a vital role in driving away the Tughlaq army from 
the Deccan* 

Aftor fighting with the ?ughlaq army, Jafar Khan 
established the Bahmani kingdom in 1347 A.D. and assumed 
the title Ala-ud-Din Hasan Bahman Shah. He made Gulbarga 
his capital, Right from the establishment of his kingdom, 
Hasan Bahman Shah began wars with the neighbouring Hindu 
principalities to reduce them to his authority. 

Kapayanayaka now repented his having sided with Jafar Khan. 
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In 1351 A.B., Hasan Bahman Shah invaded Telangana to 

•» 

subjugate the entire Telugu country to his authority. 

Kapayanayaka had to receive Sikandar Khan, a military 

? as his superior. 

general of Hasan Bahman Shahf^itt*fcqsl»3qW3HKX He was 
forced to surrender the district of Kaulas^ to the 
authority of the Babmani Sultan. As a result, Kapayanayaka * a 
strength was considerably reduced and he lost hie hold 
over coastal Andhra. 

Hasan Bahman Shah once again invaded Telangana in 
1556-57 A.Bji This time, too, Kapayanayaka was defeated 
and foroed to pay annual tribute and surrender the 
fortress of Bhongir, which later became the eastern 
boundary of the Bahraani kingdom. 

In 1359 A.D., Hasan Bahman Shah died and Kapayanayaka 
made an attempt to recover his prestige with the help of 



2 ISSSl* pp. 535-537. 

: 3urhan-i-'-Iaathlr . p, 18, 

3 i l i ft pn?ifl»n t Xt is situated in the taluka of Madnur 
of Blzamabad district, Andhra Pradeeh. It Is a 
small hill fort. 
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Vijayanagara. He deputed hie son Vinayaka Dev for this 
purpose. 

(8) Muhammad Shah I and ganavanaraka 


Muhammad Shah 1 (1359-1375 A.D.), eon of Hasan 
Bahman Shah, came to the Bahmani throne in 1359 A.D. 

Having learnt of the military activities of gapayanayaka 
of Telangana, he at once marched to Velampatan, where 
Vinayaka Dev was maintaining hie authority. The Bahmani 
army laid Beige to the fort, and Vinayaka Dev was captured 
and burnt alive. gapayanayaka became desperate when he 
heard the news of his son’s death, and appealed to Virus 
Shah of Delhi for help against the Bahmanis. His appeal 
yielded no fruit. Muhammad Shah I, after having heard 
of gapayanayaka’s appeal to the Delhi emperor, once again 
invaded Telangana in 1363 A.D. gapayanayaka was miserably 
defeated, and ooncluded a treaty of peace with the Bahmani 
Sultan. He gave up the fort of Golkonda, which was 
fixed as the boundary between the Bahmani kingdom and the 
kingdom of Warangal. It is farther said that gapayanayaka 
offered as presents to Muhammad Shah I three hundred 
elephants, two thousand horses, thirty-three lakhs of 
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rupees and a beautiful throne sbudded with emeralds, 
called ‘Takht-i-Firoza*. 

(9) Kaoayanayaka and the Reoerlas or Velamaa 

The chiefs of this family in the beginning ruled 
from Anumanagallu and Kachakonda in the Telangana region, 
later, Rayanpa, who belonged to the 15th generation, a 
vassal of Krishna Deva Raya of Vi;Jayanagara, moved to 
Velugodu, a village in the Kumool district in the 
Vijayanagara empire, Therefore* the family has been called 
as the Velugoti family as its chiefs ruled from Velugodu 
in later years. Our concern is with the family when 
it was known as the Reoerla family and when it was in 
Telangana. 

(10) Singamanayaka and Kapayanayaka 

Singamanayaka, the Reoerla chief, was the son of 
Erra Baca. His period was significant in the family 
history of the Reoerlas because he became independent by 
way of not recognising the supremacy of the Musunuri 
chief, Kapayanpyaka. During the Muslim invasion of the 
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Telugu country 1336-37# Singamaneyaka offered assistance 
to fftisunuri Kapayanayaka, But he withdrew his support to 
him as the latter wanted to assume sovereignty over the 
whole of the Andhra region. Consequently* Singaraanayaka 
moved to Rajukonda in the Halgonda district. He is said 
to have built a fort there which beoame the capital of 
the Recerla family. Singamanayaka also direoted his 
efforts to expanding the territories beyond RajJukonda to 
its north ana south, There was a keen contest for power 
between Singamanayaka and Kapayanayaka. In this struggle, 

■i 

Singamanayaka overthrew Kapayanayaka, However* Kapaya¬ 
nayaka did not suffer much material loss in this war. 

He soon direoted his efforts to snreading his authority 
over Billalamarri, the native town of the Recerla family, 
This is confirmed by the Pillalamarri inscription of 1279 
Saka - 1357 A,3>, According to this inscription, 
Kapayanayaka held the title "Anumanaganti Pu^va^adhishua^a' , 
(Lord of the City of Anumanagallu). This is also found in 
the Ganapeswaram inscription of 1268 Saka - 1346 A.D.^ 

1 Yelugotlvari Vameavali . Yerse, 20, p, 43. 

2 A Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telangana Districts 

of the Nisam^s Dominions. Ho. 40. id. 113. 


3 £11. IY, Ho.,950. 
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After this war was over, the Reoerla chiefs directed 
their attention to building up their power to defend their 
territories. Singamanayaka extended the boundaries of his 
kingdom as far as the banks of the Krishna. He also 
captured some of the forte in the Doab area that lay 
between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra.^ During hie 
campaign, he entered into conflict with the Chalukya 
princes of Jallipalli in order to free his brother-in-law 
Chlntapalli, who was imprisoned in the fort. But, in the 
struggle, Singamanayaka was killed by the Chalukya 
princes. 

(11) Anavota t and Kapayanavaka 

Singamanayaka had two sons - Anavotanayaka I and 
Madanayaka, They heard of the tragic end of their father 
and at once marched to Jallipalli and attacked the fort* 

i 

j 

They massaared In cold blood all the Kshatriyas in the 
fort and thus avenged the assassination of their father 
in 1361 A,D. 


1 See Singabhupala’s ftaaarnavaaudhakaraa . 
Introductory portion. 
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Anavotanayaka I, after returning from Jallipalli, 
mad© ftajukonda Ms headquarters. He directed Ms 
attention to constructions in the fort to defy Ms 
authority. Anavota’s inscriptions, of 1365 A.D., record 
the construction of stone forts, a reservoir, called 
"Anavota Samudra",walla and other defences of the fort.^ 

He now planned a military campaign against Kapayanayaka, 
with whom Anavota I had never had cordial relations. 

He suddenly inarched as far as Warangal. Kapayanayaka, 
who had exhausted Ms resources in the wars with the Bahmanie, 
Ssstimsqp was not prepared for tMs war. However, he 
opposed Anavota I, and a fierce battle took place at 
Bhimavaram in Warangal district, in wMoh Kapayanayaka 
was not only defeated but slain, in 1367-68 A.D. 2 
Further, Anavota I captured Inugurti, Moguluru and other 
places and also attacked the Reddis of Kondavidu at 
Dharanikota. Anavota I is said to have shown great 
ability and extended the territory between the northern 
bank of the river Krishna, Ualgonda and Mahab oobnagar 
districts and the Tungabhadra river. This version of the 

1 See Vamasacharitra . Appendices, Hos. 6, 7 & 8, 

pp. W-: 29.' > vs So.f'msx's ftynddU f ■ I i ^ ^ 

2 Velugotlvari Yamsavali . p, 36. 
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Velugotivari Vamsavali is confirmed by the Aianole 
inscription of Anavota I dated 1369 A.D. This epigraph 
records that Anavota I captured the fort of Orugallu 
('■v’arangal) , Tribhuvanagiri (Bhongir) and Slngavaram. 

4 

Hence, he became the master of the Telangana region 
spreading between the Godavari in the north, the ReddI 
kingdom in tho east, Srieailam in the south,and the 
Bahmani kingdom in the west. He held the titles of 
'Andhradesadhlsvara* (hard of the Andhra country), 

’Pratigandabhairava•, *Tribhuvaniraya Ravu Anavota', ©to. 

It is further stated that Mada, with his cousin 
Kathari Ifaga, marched into the kingdom of the Redd is and 
defeated Anavota Reddi at Dharanikota,' However, the 
Velamas were unable to establish their supremacy over the 
coastal region in spite of their victory over the Reddis* 

(12) Anavota I and Bukka I of Vl.lavanagara 

The Veiamas, under Anavota I, had cordial relations 
with the Rayas of Vi^ayanagara and Anavota I had concluded 


1 Inscriptions of Andhra Pradesh. Warangal District. 
p. 270. .... '. r 
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a treaty of friendship with Bukka I. 1 After having secured 
the support of Bukka I, Anavota I sent his army against 
the Sultan of Gulbarga and demanded the restoration of 
the district of Kaulas. ‘There was heavy fighting between 
the two armies and in the end, Bahadur Khan, one of the 
military officials of the Bahmani kingdom, won. He 

J> 

defeated Naga, Anavota I’s general, and seised Warangal. 
Ferishta writes that Muhammad Shah I plundered the city 
and returned with a lot of booty as war indemnity* 

( j») ‘-The Bahmani a and the Reoerlas : 

' ' Anavota I and Muhammad Shah X 

Bahmani 

However, thq/i®ta4iBmEaastetKvictory over Anavota I, did 
not produce substantial results, and the district of Kaulas 
still remained under ftaga’s control. The Bahmani army 
made another effort to destroy his power and at last 
killed him in battle. This tragic event greatly affected 
the Telangana people, who now collected in great; force 


1 Scott’s, Ferishta. I, p. 19. 

Ferishta writes that ’Nagdeo’ was the commander of 
Bukka I. 

2 Briggs, Ferishta . II, p. 301. 
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and attached the Bahmani Sultan from all possible dl actions. 

The Bahmani Sultan’s camp was looted, Ms tents were burnt, * 

and about four thousand Muslim soldiers were put to death. 

The Bahmani Sultan MmseXf receiving a wound in Ms arm. 1 2 3 

However, tMs military superiority of Anavota I over the 

Bahmani Sultan did not last long and, he lived under fear 

of attacks on Ms territories by the Bahmani army. Further, 

Saifuddin Ghori,the Prime Minister, outlined a new 

military programme against Telangana and despatched 

Bahmani soldiers to capture Warangal and Golkonda. TMs 

forced a change in the policy of Anavota X, the Velama 

oMef, who had hitherto hade friendly alliance with the 

Vijayanagara kingdom. Fearing danger from the Bahmani 

army, Anavota I changed Ms policy and concluded an 
2 

alliance with the Bahmani Sultan and ceded to him the 
fort of Golkonda, After this cession, oordial relations 

1 Briggs?. Ferighta, II, p. 304. 

2 Velugotlvarl Vamsavall . p. 10. 

: Sarma, til story of the Reddl Kingdoms , p. 24 • 


3 Briggs, Ferlshta . II, p. 305. 
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were established between the Velamas and the Bahmanie and both 
armies fought with the kings of Vijayanagara on many 
occasions for mutual benefit. 1 

This treaty concluded between Anavota I and Muhammad 
Shah I remained in force till the last quarter of the 
14th century. This was not palatable to the ruler of 
Vilay anagara, who felt that the Bahmani Sultan*® hands 
were strengthened against Vi;Jayanagara. 

(15) Singa II 


The successors of Anavota T were Singa II and 
Vedagiri I. Singa II was the son of Anavota I* and 
fedagiri I was the son of Mada I. They played a signi¬ 
ficant military and political role in the affairs of the 
Decoan in the last quarter of the 14th century. Singa II 

n 

invaded the Reddi territories. In the Ealinga campaign 
Vedagiri I and Mada II defeated Anavota Reddi and 
Kuroaragiri, the Reddi chiefs, about 1302 Saka - 1380 A.O.' 5 

1 Briggs, Ferlshta . II, p. 305. 

S 

2 STI , VI, No. 1086. ■ 

3 Ibid, No. 1081. 



Harihara II came to power in about 1384 A.D. He tried 
to break up the friendship between the Velamas and the 
Bahmanis* In 1384 A.D., Rarihara II invaded Warangal and 
penetrated into the heart of Telangana. The allied array 
of the king of Telangana and the Bahmani kingdom quite 
effectively checked the advance of the Vijayanagara array. 
The battle of Xottakonda was so fatal that Saluva Ramadeva, 
the chief of Vijayanagara army, was slain in it, and the 
Vijayanagara army retreated after heavy losses.^ Again, 
in 1397 A.D., the Vijayanagara king planned another attack 
against Telangana, and, this time. Prince Bukka II 
commanded the Vijayanagara forces# which inflicted a defeat 
on the allied army and returned to the capital with rich 
spoils. In spite of defeat in the battle, the Velamas 
remained loyal to the Bahmani Sultan of Gulbarga. 

(*0 Situation in the ?lrat Quarter of the Fifteenth 
fiSBiSSE 

U”; Annamaderva and Virus Shah (1397*1422 A.D.) 


In the 15th oentury, too, the friendly relations 
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between Virus Shah Bahmani and the Velama king of lelangana 
flourished up to 1417 A.D, Annamadeva, boh of Singa II, 
was another important king of the Velamas. In his days, 
a series of events took place. Annamadeva realised that, 
without the support of a friendly power, it would not be 
possible for him to humble his rival, the Reddi I'radhani 
Katayavema,^ who had the support of the Vijayanagara 
king. Katayavema was the brother-in-law of King Kuraaraglri, 

p 

as Harihara II had given his daughter to Katayavema. 

The Ye lama king, Annamadeva, now appealed to the 
Bahmani Sultan for help against Katayavema. Firuz Shah 
offered to help Annamadeva, for he, too had a grouse 
against Bevaraya I of VIjayanagara. Subsequently, the 
Bahmani Sultan despatched his army against Rajmahendri 

■a 

and captured many forts in Telangana. In his military 
campaigns, Firuz Shah was accompanied by the Velama 
Chiefs, who played an important role in them. Probably, 
it was Gajarao Tippa, a Velama general, who defeated 

1 STI, VI, Fo. 781. 

2 SI, Kill, p. 242. 


3 IA, KXVIIT, p. 187. 
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the forces of Katayavema near the village of Gomadakonda, 
situated in the West Godavari district. Annamadeva claimed 
a great viotory over his enemy Katayavema, of course with 
the help of Pima Shah Balimani. 

In the first phase of the war, the Velama king, 
Annamadeva, obtained substantial military success* But, 
in the later phase of the war, he had to pay a heavy 
penalty, and the Bahmani Sultan also failed to score a 
final victory. Doddayya Alla, one of Katayavema’s 
eminent generals, humbled the pride of Annamadeva and 

9 

his son Virabhadra. Davaraya I of Vijayanagara ably 
supported Doddayya Alla, who re-established the authority 
of the Reddle at ftajmahendri. 

(18) Firug Shah and the Reddi Chief Pedakomatl Verna 

After this battle, Annamadeva died. With his death, 
there came a change in the policy of Piruz Shah, who had 
hitherto had cordial relations with the Velamas. Piruz 
Shah felt frustrated and subsequently sought alliance v/ith 


1 MS, 15-4-3, PP. 112-113. 

2 SXI, V, Ho.113. 
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Pedakomati Verna, 1 2 the ruler of Kondavidu, who desired the 
throne of Rajmahendri. Pedakomati Verna, thereafter, with 
the aid of Virus Shah Bahmani made an attack on the 
territory of Rajmahendri without success. He marched as 

O 

far as Rameshwaram, but was defeated there by Allada, 
and returned to his capital with heavy losses. The /elama 
chiefs were disappointed. To show their dissatisfaction, 
they broke off their old relations with the Bahmanis and 
made a gallant attack on the territory of Pedakomati Verna. 
By this time, Pedakomati Verna waB busy with expeditions 
against Rajjmahendri * and hie kingdom was protected by 
Maca, who was slain in the battle by Vedagiri II, the 
Velama king. 

The friendship with Firuss Shah Bahmani brought 
nothing but destruction for Pedakomati Verna, who, however, 
decided to avenge the death of his brother Maca and once 
again invited Flruz Shah Bahmani to help him against the 
Velama king, Pirns Shah Bahmani, who was waiting for such 
an opportunity, immediately accepted the invitation, <9toe 
The Bahmani Sultan wanted to punish the Velama king, who 
had abandoned hie side. 


1 Sanaa, History of the Reddl Kingdoms , p, 162. 

2 31 , XIII, p. 241. 
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(19) Ana-rota II, the Yelama Chief and Devaraya X of 

Vijayanagara 

Aooordingly, the allied army proceeded towards devera- 
konda, Vedagiri II, the Velama chief, was captured and 
beheaded. This placed the Yelamas in a critical situation. 
They were humiliated and powerless. At the same time, it 
was impossible for them to remain aloof, without any 
contact with the neighbouring kingdom. In these difficult 
circumstances* the Velama king, Anavota II, decided to 
submit to the old friendly State and seoure help to 
maintain himself. Anavota II stretched hands of 
friendship towards Devaraya perhaps the only powerful 
State that could offer help/him and safeguard the 
interests of the Velamas. 

Devaraya I had failed to drive away Plruz Shah Bahmani 
from the fort of Panagal and Balgon&a; so, he made arrange¬ 
ments to conclude a treaty with Anavota II along with other 
Hindu princes. He gathered a large force, made elaborate war 
preparations and marched against Panagal and Ifalgonda, 

The Bahmani army faced many diffioulties. The Velamas 
had broken off their ties with Plruz Shah Bahmani. Some of 
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the officials of the Bahmanl kingdom had been reduced in 
strength by pestilence in the osmp. In spite of those 
difficulties and aoute sufferings, Firuz Shah Bahmani 
made preparations to check the advance of the Vijayanagara 
army. In this war, Mir Fazal-ul-Anju, commander of the 
Bahmani army, was killed.^ The Bahmani soldiers lost their 
morale, and the Sultan himself narrowly escaped death. 

The combined army of Vijaysnggara and the Velamae defeated 

2 

the Bahmani army in about 1417 A.D. Many towns of the 
Bahmani kingdom were captured. Anavota II, utilising this 
opportunity, attacked the Bahmani towns in Telangana, 
seized the district of Medak and plundered the country. 
Firuz Shah Bahmani had to pay a heavy penalty for hie share 
in the war of Devarkonda and Kondavidu.^ Pedakomati Vena, 
who gave a tough fight, was thoroughly defeated in the 
war and lost his life in the battle while his soldiers 

c 

experienced untold sufferings. 


1 Sriggs, Feriahta. II, pp. 390-91. 

: IA, XXTTTt, p” 188. 

2 El, XXVI, p. 36. 

: SII, VI, p. 118. 

i Seal Records . XBII, pp. 422-23 (Hotupalli). 

3 Briggs, Ferishta, II, pp. 390-92. 

4 IA, XXVIII, p. 188. 

5 Velugotivari Vamsavali . p. 30. 
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(°0) In the Seoond Quarter of the fifteenth Century : 

(?1) Linga 

In the seoond quarter of the 15th Century, Singa III 
and Linga, Velama chiefs, played a vital role in the 
political affairs of the Deccan. Linga rose to prominence 
after the death of Anavota II. He was credited with a 
number of titles. He humbled the pride of the Reddi 
princes and chiefs and plundered their capitals. He 
maintained friendly relatione with Devaraya II of Vi^ayanagara, 
who honoured Linga with the hero’s anklet. 1 

(22) Ahmad Shah Bahmanl (1422-1435 A,D,) 


After the death of Pirua Shah Bahmani, Ahmad Shah, 
the 9th ruler of the Bahmani dynasty, ascended the throne 
in 1422 A.B. He followed the policy of Ptruz Shah and was 
determined to punish the Velamas of Telangana for their 
breach of faith with the Bahmanis and collaboration with 
the Yijayanagara kingdom. About 1425 A.D., he despatched 
his soldiers to Telangana. He himself halted at Golkonda 


1 


Yelugotivari Yamsavali, p. 31 
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and deputed his general, Azim Khan, to take possession of 
the neighbouring towns and forts. Accordingly, Azim Khan 
proceeded to Warangai, killed Anavota II and captured the 
city. Only afterwards did Ahmad Shah come fco Warangai and 
collect rich booty. He further planned the conquest of 
the entire Telangana and instructed Azim Khan to accomplish 
this great work. During the period of four months, Azim 
Khan successfully ravaged the Telangana region and 
achieved tremendous success. Consequently, the Bahmani 
Sultan felt immensely glad and appreciated the brilliant 
achievements of his general. Thereafter, Ahmad Shah left 
the administration of Warangai in Azim Khan’s hands and 
himself returned to the capital. 

It appears that, after the departure of Ahmad Shah, 
Azim Khan could not control the situation and thereby 
failed to consolidate his power. The Velama rulers again 
attacked Azim Khan and took back all they had previously 
lost. At this junoture, Ahmad Shah could not take 
personal interest in the affairs of Telangana, as he was 
engaged in deadly wars with Malwa and Gujarat rulers. 
However, about 1433 A.D., he rushed to Telangana after 
having fought with the rulers of Walwa and Gujarat. 
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On hearing of the arrival of the Bahmani Sultan, a 
few Telangana ohiefs offered their submission to him. 

Singa III, the Velama chief, also aubmitted to Ahmad 
Shah’s authority. Ahmad Shah sacked the states and 
properties of those who had not submitted to him. Aa&fcS He 

conquered many Telangana districts, including Ramagiri 
fort, one of the most famous and strangest, forts in the 
country, 

The political and military situation of Telangana 
compelled Ahmad Shah Bahmani to stay in Telangana for a 
long time to consolidate his military gains, in course of 
time, the entire country was brought under his control. 
Ibrahim San;}ar Khan was entrusted with the administration, 
and thereafter Ahmad Shah came back to Bidar. In a short 
while, Sanjar Khan, the administrator^ become notorious 
owing to his attaoks on the helpless Hindus. On hie own, 
he conquered many territcries. In 1435 A.D., Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani appointed Prinoe Muhammad Khan and Baud Khan as 
co-administrators of Telangana and; in the same year, he 
died, nis son Ala-ud-Din XI oamt to the throne and, in 

1 IA, XXVIII, pp. 215-16. 

2 Ibid, p. 237. 


! 



his regime, the Velama rulers remained loyal, so that 
Muhammad Khan could manage the affairs in Telangana smoothly. 

(23) Ala-ud-Dln IT (1435-1458 A.P.) and Linga 

However, this happy situation did not prevail long. 
During the last days of Ala-ud-Dia II, tharaac utter confusion 
prevailed in Telangana, Secunder Khan of Balamakonda 
revolted against the Bahmani Sultan, and the situation 
seemed to favour the Velamas in their efforts to regain 
freedom. Linga came forward to re-establish the old ties 
with the Bahmani Sultan. To achieve his end and earn 
the favour of the Bahmani Sultan, Linga purposely attacked 
Mudda, a Chief of Telangana, who also seemed to be a foe 
of the Bahmani Sultan. Linga* e army suppressed the 
soldiers of Mudda, and then proceeded against Secunder Khan 
of Balamakonda, looted Sabbinadu and drove away the rebel 
from that region. On hearing of the arrival of the Bahmani 
forces in Telangana, Linga joined them. The Bhongir fort 
was recaptured. The services rendered by Linga to the 
Bahmani Sultan were greatbut, the Bahmani Sultan failed 
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and caused him 

to reward Idnga for Ms valuable serviced/ $Sx£±agact* groat 
disappointment• 

(24) Humavun Shah (1458-1461 A.D.) 

In 1458 A,£,, Sultan Ala-ud-Sin Shah II died and his 
son Humayun Shah oame fco the throne* Once again, Seounder 
Khan repudiated the authority of the Bahmani Sultan, ^hic 
time, he gathered a large force and appealed for the 
friendship and Bupport of the Velama rulers, 

The Velama rulers promised Seounder Khan their support 
in the new enterprise*^ In the ensuing war against the 
Bahmani Sultan, Seounder Khan lost his life, Humayun Shah 
declared a Jehad against the people of Telangana, as he 
knew that the people of Telangana had helped Seounder Khan, 
The Velama chiefs were once again placed in difficulties, 
Humayun Shah proceeded to Warangal and sent two of Mb 
generals, Khaja Jehan and Nizam-ul-Mulk, against Devarkonda, 
The people of Telangana formed a united front against the 
Bahmani army, and Idnga opposed the advancing Bahmani army 
with all Ms strength, and it seemd that, without extornal 
support, the defenoe of the Devarakonda fort would he futile. 


1 Briggs, Ferishta, II, p, 456, 
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Hence, Idnga appealed immediately to Gajapati KapileBhwara, 
the ruler of Orissa, for military support against the 

•i 

Bahmani Sultan, 

(25) Ga.laoatls of Orissa and Idnga 

* 

Gajapati Kapileshwara of Orissa was an eminent Hindu 

monarch of the period, A confused state of political 

affairs prevailed in Telangana, and Lingers appeal for aid 

against the Bahmani Sultan afforded him an opportunity to 

take active part in the affairs of Telangana, He responded 

to the call of Idnga and despatched a large army under 

the command of his son Hamaveera, or Ambar^a. The very 

arrival of the Orissa army in Telangana ohanged the 

whole military situation in such a way that the Bahmani army 

could not move either backward or forward. Idnga led hie 

soldiers personally and fought bravely against the Bahmani 

forces. At the Bame time, Hamaveera of Orissa, began to 

harass the Bahmani soldiers from the rear. The Bahmani 

forces, having been attacked from front and rear, became 
the 

helpless, and/two generals, Khaja <*ehan and Nisam-ul-Mulk, 
escapod with great difficulty* The allied Hindu arn^y 


1 


Briggs, Perlshta , II, p. 456 
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made gallant efforts to drive away the Bahmani array from 
Telangana. The Bahmani army, having suffered a orushing 
defeat, retreated. Linga re-established his power over 
Ha^achala by driving away the Bahmanis and made that town 
the headquarters of his Government. After hearing the news 
of this great disaster, Humayun Shah beoame upset, killed 
Sfisam-ul-Mulk, condemned &haja Johan and then himself 
tried to attack Devarakonda, 

However, politioal intrigues In the capital compelled 
Humayun Shah to return and leave the defence of Telangana 
in the hands of Mahmud Gawan, his Minister. It seems that, 
at first, Gawan felt that his strength was inadequate 
against the powerful allied Hindu army. Hamaveera of 
Orissa won many victories. Mahmud Qawan was overpowered 
by the allied Hindu army. The entire people of Telangana 
rose against the Bahmanie. About 1A60 A.D., Hamaveera, 
the Gajapati prinoe, oaptured Warangal and the northern 
districts of Telangana also. 

The Hindu reconquest of Telangana was a gallant feat. 


1 Inscriptions of Andhra Pradesh, Varangal District. 
p. 284. 
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Linga .regained his power and secured the glorious name of 
his family, hut at the cost of his independence* He had 
to welcome the Orissan master to whom he had to pay heavy 
tribute* He was, besides, expected to assist his Orissan 
master in all his military expeditions. 

(26) hast years 

After the death of hinga, the decerla family continued 
to flourish, but its history was not of much historical 
importance as there was no competent ruler to restore its 
past reputation. Moreover, the activities of the Recerla 
family were shifted from Telangana to Kama taka where it 
held a subordinate position to the Vijayanagara kingdom. 
Henoe, It can be said, that during the last quarter of the 
15th century, the Recerla family lost its prominenoe, so 
far as ttae Bahmani history is concerned, with the death 
of hinga, 1 

Conclusion 

From this critical survey of the relations between 


1 Velugotivari Yamsavall , pp. 45-46. 
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Recerla 

the/S&eicgiafci family and the Bahmani Sultans, we can come to 
the following conclusions* 

We have to distinguish between two phases of Hindu- 
Muslim relatione in Deccan. When the invasions of I2alik 

Kafur and Mohammad Tughlaq took plaoe, each opposed the 

sVi 

other with all the might at ttestr command. The atrooitieo 
committed by the Muslims, as recorded in the Vilasa 
Grant 1 and in the Madhuravi j ay am and in Vi jay an agar a 
inscriptions, belong to the first phase. 

After the Bahmani and Vijayanagara kingdoms were 

established, we have the second phase. The wars between 

Vijayanagara and the Bahmanie continued to be ferocious, 

the 

but the violence was usually confined battlefield. 

The relations, instead of being coloured by religion, took 
on more and more a political colour. The Bahmania sought 
the friendship of the Velaraas of Telangana, who wanted to 
use their friendship to fight the Reddis. This was in 
the beginning? later, the situation changed. While the 
Bahmani-Vijayanagara relations were always inimical, the 


1 


El, XXIII, Part VI, 1953. 
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Velamas and Reddis changed sides between Vijayansgara and 
the Bahmanis, and when the Gaj&patia came on the soene, 
the situation became complicated in the extreme. Just 
as the Bahmanis had Hindu allies* the Vi^ayanagara army 
came to have Muslim cavalry, so that the fight became 
really political* ranT B p fcfag u iilnf- fin" 1 tilcal ga 1 nH-bwlmig 
t tiT Oho o nite, religious Kjouwa r and still, ma de out of-rdligif 
tfH sxs- to gain, pbT'iti cal:..ends* 


1 • The relations* which existed for a century or so* 
between the Rccerla family and the Bahmani kingdom were of 
a merely political and military nature* 

2* Both parties desired to maintain political friendship 
for the sake of military gains against their enemies. 

3. Neither party followed a consistent policy,and 

> V*, 

ohanged its attitidpe according to circumstances. 

4. The Bahmanis were able to get an advantage over the 
Vijayanagara kingdom with the aid of the felamas. The 
Velamas were also successful in crushing the power of 
the Reddis, inspite of the fact that they ohanged sides 
from time to time. 


7 / 


5<( $he above survey further makes It dear that the 

* 

Hindu rulers and the Muslim Sultans of the Bahmanl 
kingdom could come together for the sake of political 
and military gains in spite of their social and religious 
differences* 
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IX, Economic Conditions 

Seotion I 

Economic Activities of the People 

1) Farming • Tilling of the Soil - ^rtllity of the Land ~ 
Crops - Famine Helief. 

ii) Trade and Commerce - Ports - Trade Centres - Demand 
for Goods - Exports ** Imports - Trading Communities - 
Individual Enterprise - Their Difficultiesand 
Organisation - Transport. 

ill) Industry. 

iv) Standard of living, 

Seotion II 

Public Welfare Measures and Taxation, 

In the previous section, we discussed the political 
relations of the Bahmanis with the Hindu chiefs; we shall 
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now talce up the^economio conditions. In this chapter, an 
attempt has been made to eee how the people lived in the 
medieval Deccan, when it was ruled by the Bahmanis, The 
study of this aspect is divided into two sections? (i) 
economic activities of the people and (ii) public welfare 
measures and taxation. 

Section I 

Boonomic Activities of the People 

i) 

/Issaias 

About the economic condition of the masses, vie get 
only bits of information from our sources. The following 
story from Guru Charitra gives some idea of the farming 
of the times. The Guru was, one day, going from the 

matha to the river for bathing. He passed by a farm. 

after 

The farmer,/oaluting him, invited him to his farm thus, 
"This year, the jawar crop in my farm is the best in our 
town. Please come and see, Dir.” The Guru felt happy 
at the sight and said, "What more do you want after sudh 

a 


1 <£C, Ch, XLVIII 
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''oi’S-xr' 

a bumper crop ?" The farmer replied* "It might have bmm evgr7 ) 
bet ter," The Guru wanted to test his faith in him and 
said* "X am now going for my bath, Bty the time I return* 
you’d better cut all the plants and then your wish will be 
fulfilled." Since the farmer had implicit faith in his 
Guru* he went to his landowner and gave him in writing 
that he would give him double the last year’s crop, and 
then engaged a few labourers and began to get all the 
jawar plants cut. His wife and son heard of what he was 
doing and rushing to the farm, tried to persuade him not 
to proceed with the cutting* but he did not heed them. 

He beat them, and continued with the cutting. They went 
to the landowner and the village chief, but neither of 
them took any interest. The village headman said, what if 
his crop is lost, we will auction his oattle and collect 
the land tax. The landowner said that he would take double 
of last year’s rent, whatever happened. 

The outttng was over. The Guru returned from the 
river. The farmer saluted him and said that he had 
carried out his instnuotions. The Guru said, "What a fool 
you are l What I said was in fun, you have taken it 
literally," The farmer replied that his word was always 
law to him. The Guru said, "You are the only true disciple, 



let your faith continue to he firm," and then went to the 
matha. 
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JU.f i 4 t. 

All other farmers began to atntgo our farmer. His wife 
and son wept day in and day out at his foolishness* Some 
said the farmer was not in the wrong. He had only carried 
out the Guru’s instructions. Others said* since he had 
full faith in the Guru’s words* he would never suffer any 
monetary loss, The farmer continued to respect the Guru as 
before. 


T5ight or ten days after this incident* the weather 
became suddenly very cold and destroyed the crop, and 
after that there were heavy rainB and all the fields were 
flooded washing away all the jawar plants. But in our 
farmer’s farm, the case was different. The plants whioh 
had been cut had grown luxuriously and the crop was 
better than before. His wife and eon were pleased. He 
paid the village officer his dues to the Government in 

gflkv*. 

kind and double of what he had naid in kind to his land- 

A 

owner, and he still had plenty. 

Discounting the suDernatural elements in the story, 
the facts about farming in the Ganagapur area, then as now, 
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are the same* The tenant gave half of the crop to the 

landowner* in addition to the tax to the Government 

was 

through the village offioer; neither of these/were interested 

in the farmer’s oonditiohj jawar was the main orop of the 

area; there were the vagaries of the monsoon; there was 

the second crop of jawar from the cut plants, etc. These 
as 

ara/true today as they were then. 


Tilling of the Softl 


Nikitin gives the following ^jeount^of the tilling 
of the land. He stayed in Jooneer/for a few months, and 
describes the place in the following words, rt Jooneer 
stands on a stony island. No human hand built it. God 
made the town. A narrow road, whioh it takes a day to 

ascend, admitting of only one man at a time, leads up the 

<1 

hill to it.'* He further notices that the farmers till 

the soil during the rainy season, and grow wheat, tuturegan, 

2 

peas and all sorts of vegetables. 


1 Major Nilcitin . p* 10. 

2 Ibid. 


r 
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She tilling was normally done with the help of bulla. 
But Guru Charltra informs us thab even she-buffaloes were 
used for this. A poor Brahmana of Oanagapur had asfte- 
buffalo. He used bo earn his bread by hiring his she- 
buffalo on a daily basis to other farmers. 1 2 3 

Fertility of Land 

Nikitin observes that the land was laid out in 

2 

fields and the ground well tilled. Barbosa also remarks 
that* around Babhol and Coa, the region was well cultivated, 
rich, and fertile.^ 

Crons 


From the aocounts of foreign travellers we learn 

that the Deccan region mainly grew paddy, cotton and 

garden crops, Mahaun observes that rioe was cultivated 
where . 

every/in India. 4 Nuniz says that, in the Beocan, cotton 

1 GC, Ch, mi, 

2 Major Nikitin , pp, 10 and 20. 

3 Barbosa , I, pp. 166, 175 and 178. 

4 JRAS , 1896, p, 344. 
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4 

was grown. Wevasa was known for commercial products 
like cotton. Wikitin notices that* in Jooneer, cropB like 
wheat* tuturegan, peas and all sortB of vegetables were 
grown. Barbosa mentions that in and around Dabhol much 
wheat was produced. Prom the references in the contemporary 
literature* we learn that crops like maiae and bajra 
were cultivated in the Deccan during this period.** 

c 

Purandara Basa speaks of the cultivation of turmeric also. 

He also refers to the cultivation of ohillies in the 

£ 

Deooan for the first time. Garden crops like brinjal, 

7 

white ginger and pepper were widely cultivated in Chaul. 

In the Bijapur region, grapes were grown. 


1 Sewell, Wunlz . p. 386* 

2 H.D.Sankalia & others, From History to Pre-History 
at Wevasa . XII, Poona, 1960, p. 10* ’ 

3 Kajor Wikitin , p. 10. 

* Barbosa . I, p. 165. 

4 Furandara Basa, Purandara Pasara ^irtane . Part, lit, 
tJdupi, 1932, p. 57♦ 

Maiae of Cuban origin was introduced in the Deccan 

during this period by the Portuguese, 

) 

5 Ibid, III, verse, 159, p.87. 

6 Ibid, III, verse. 153, p. 87. ^ 

7 Tarthema , p, 114. 

8 Sewell, Wuniz . p. 353. 
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One notable change was the introduction of pineapple 
(ananas)# which was grown ail over India* At first# it 
was grown in the Portuguese possessions on the western 
coast# and later became popular in Bengal, Gujarat and 
Baglan about the close of the 16th century A.D, 

Famine Relief 


The monsoons on which the Indian harvest depended 
were not always oonstant In showering their bounty. 
Everything might be lost if the rains failed at the 
crucial time or poured down in excess so as to flood 
the crops* J&x±dasx*h«x83eapax An idea of the frequency 
and violence of these natural calamities in our period 
may be gained from the following examples of famines 
gleaned from contemporary sources. And it Is worth 
noting that the State came to the rescue of the people 
during such famine condition?• In times of famine# the J) 
Bahmani Sultans came forward to help their subjects and 
relieve their sufferings* During the reign of Muhammad 
Shah II (1375 A.D*)# there appeared a severe famine in 


1 Irfan Habib. The Agrarian S.vetem of Itfusrhal India. 

vms-iioi). fiiisrrcgfrarsg:— - 
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the Deccan, and the Sultan immediately employed 10,000 
bullock oatfts to bring food-grains from Malwa. and Gujarat* 
Again, in 1397 A*D., there was a severs famine known as 
the 'Burgadevi* famine* And this famine of 1395-97 A.D., 
which is said to have affected the whole of the Deccan, 
seems to have been unusually severe in its effeots. 

During this famine, it is said, whole districts were 

4 

de-populated and the people suffered greatly. the whole 
of the Maharashtra plain became de-populated for about 30 
years, Ahmad Shah Bahmani seems to have taken oertain 
measures to re-habilitate the land by encouraging the 
people to re-oultivate it. This great task is believed 
to have been done by a brahmana, Dado Maraoinha of 
Atharva Veda, who came from Vidyanagara to Karad. He 
might hare been deputed by the Sultan of Bidar to help 
people in the task of re-cultivating and re-population 
of the land. It is said that the Bidar Sultan had also 
sent a white Khoja (Turk) to aocompany Dado Marasinha. 
Their work was very muoh appreciated by the people and 
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their names blaok Khoja (perhaps Dado Narasinha) and white 
Khoja (the Turk) became popular throughout the land* This 
is repeatedly mentioned In the 15th and 16th century 
Marathi papers. 1 

In the days of Ahmad Shah, once again a severe famine^ 
set in and people suffered from shortage of water and food. 
?eriehta writes that Ahmad Shah himself sat in penance for 
three days and brought down rain, thus relieving the untold 
sufferings of his subjeots. 

In the reign of Muhammad Shah III, once again there <4 ' 
appeared a severe famine in the Deccan, It continued for 
two years, from 1473 A.D, to 1475 A.D. It was known as 
the Bijapur famine and affected the people of the Deccan 
very badly. The Sultan tried his best to relieve his 
subjects from their acute sufferings. These instances 
clearly indicate that the Bahraani Sultans&ere really 
sympathetic towards their subjsots and always came forward 
to resoue them from their difficulties. 


1 Shejwalker, TV, p.1?8. 

2 Soott’s J^rishta, T, p» 102. doS2 
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ii) Trade and Commerce 

PortB 


We shall first take up the ports* because the rise 
and fall of medieval ports formed an important part in 
the history of commerce and trade during this period. 

'The ports that played a key role in this period were 
Chaul, Danda, Mandaba, Babhol, Banda, Goa on the west 
coast, and Motupalli on the east coast. 

Chaul 

This was an important seaport under the Bahmanis. 

In earlier Gentries, too, it had been a good centre of 
export and import. After extending the boundary of hi* 
kingdom up to Southern Maharashtra, Firuz Shah, in 1406 A.D., 
is said to have despatched vessels every year from Chaul 
and Goa to secure produots from all pafts of the world. 

Men of high repute in philosophy and other fields came 
to the Bahmani kingdom through this port. Nikitin first 
arrived at this port and later mo-ved to Bidar. He says 
that it was a famous market for horses supplied to the 
kings of the Deccan. It was also a centre of manufacture 
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Of 

j&w silk, fine muslin and oalioos* It maintained a 
considerable volume of trade with Persia and the coasts of 
the Red sea* MalWr ships brought spices and other articles* 
which were kept in the market for sale. In return, they 
carried cotton stuffs* oloth and other wares. Merchants 
of Chaul also traded in wheat* rice* groins* millet and 
gingel^r with Malabar traders. Barbosa observes that* in 
the months of December* January, February and March* a 
great many ships arrived at this port and, during the 
season, Chaul was like a fair.^ 

Panda (Panda Rajapuri) 

2 

After passing Chaul, Barbosa mentions Panda, situated 

, well 

along the coast towards Goa. It was also a/known seaport 
belonging to the lord of the Decoan. As in Chaul, here, 
too, a great many ships of Muslims, Gujaratis and Malabaris 

•x 

arrived and transacted a great volume of trade. 


1 Barbosa . I, pp. 159-60. 

2 Panda has been identified as Panda Rajapuri, situated 
at the mouth of an estuary to the south of Chaul. 

For details see, Barbosa, I, (fn) p. 165. 

3 Barbosa . 1, p. 163. 
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Handaba 

Barbosa , 

i_ gg next comes to Mandaba 1 2 3 after leaving Banda which was 
situated along the coast towards Goa, According to 
Barbosa* it was another seaport and trade centre belonging 
to the King of the Decoan. A good number of ships of 
diverse regions* specially of Malabar, arrived here 
to purchase cloth and to trade in coconuts, areca-nuts, 
eto., brought here from inland. 


Dabhol 


through 

After paeoing/Chaul and beyond Mandaba, Barbosa 
visited Dabhol, which was another important seaport and 
centre of trade. Barbosa mentions that it too belonged 

x 

to the ruler of the Deccan, About 1470 A.D., it was a 
great harbour, where a good number of horses were brought 


1 M.L.Dames has identified it as %ndanagarh, or 
Mandala, on the north bank of the Savitri opposite 
Bankot as its tributory, Barbosa , X, (£n), p.164, 

2 Barbosa . X, p, 164. 

3 Barbosa . I, pp. 164-65. Dabhol is situated 85 
miles south east of Bombay, it was conquered by 
Malik Kafur about 1312 A.D. and 50 years later it 
formed the part of the western limit of the 
Bahmani dominions. After the disintegration 

of the Bahraanis, it passed on to the Adil Shahis. 
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4 

from Bgypt, KhorasBan, Turkestan and Arabia. At the time 
of Barbosa’s visit# Dabhol was a port of the North IConkan, 
A great fnany ships from Mecca, Aden and Ormue sailed to 
this town. Merchants from Diu and Malabar maintained 
constant trade relations with the merchants of Dabhol. 

They traded In a variety of goods, There were a good 
number of wealthy merchants in Dabhol, both Muslims and 
Hindus, 1 2 3 

Cinguicar (Sangame shwar) 

* 

Barbosa visited this town after leaving Dabhol. 

It was also a great centre of trade, where many ships 
sailed from Malabar. A great deal of trade was 
conducted here in divers^goods. 


1 Ma^or, Nikitin , p* 20. 

2 Barbosa . I, pp. 164-65. 

3 It haB been Identified as Sangameshwar, a town 
situated at the confluence of the Shastri and 
the Sonavi, on the ooast towards Goa. It was 
navigable till 1835. Barbosa . I, (fn) p, 167* 
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Betel River Town V 

Ibis was another good port on the coast towards Goa. 
•This has been identified as TijayadSwg. Betel River 
fown was a trade-name given to this town by the 
Portuguese, It stands on the Vaghotan river in the 
Ratnagiri district.^ 

Banda (Bamda) 


Barbosa 

Passing Betel River Town,/*# comes to Banda on the 
2 

coast towards Goa, It was another good port and trade 
centre where Muslim and Hindu traders lived, Merchants 
of this town traded in rice, millet, and pulses with 
Malabar merchants, who brought coconuts, pepper, spices 
and drugs. A large number of ships from Aden and Ormuo 
sailed to this port,^ 


1 Barbosa , I» (fn), pp. 167-168, 

% It is situated on the borders of Goa between 

Savantwadi and Goa, 

3 Barbosa , t, 169, 
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Goa 


Bven in the earlier centuries, Goa was a port of 
considerable importance* At the beginning of the 15 A h 
century, it assumed greater prominence because it was 
an exceedingly good harbour* A great many ships from 
Meooa, Aden, Orraue, Cambay and Malabar came to Goa. It 
became a centre for import of horses when the Portuguese 
ocoupied it* Entry into Goa under Portuguese control 
was strictly regulated* A captain with armed men guarded 

i 

the city. 

Goa, apart from being a port, was an important 
centre of trade in coconuts, betelnuts, betelyleaves, 
fruits eto* This fact is confirmed by the description 

p 

of Goa by Mahmud Gawam "The envy of the islands and 
ports of India and famed for its fine climate, its 
coconuts and betel-nuts as well as for its springs, 
canal, and plenty of sugarcane and betel-leaf," 


1 Barbosa , I, p. 175. 

2 Mahmud Gawan, niyag-u’l-Ineha . X/VT, p. 180. 
as quoted by Sherwani, Bahmanis, p. 316. 
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Motupalli 

Motupalli was an important port in the east that 
deserves our attention.^ It was an. ^emporium of trade. 

'll) Xs'OntJ 

tiuflpf'flfcteo Bahmani nsdae , it was a famous port for export 
and import. A Motupalli inscription, 2 dated 1358 A.D, 
records an 'Abhaya Sasana* to merchants engaged in 
foreign trade. Besides* Motupalli was a big market 
place where ample pearls and diamond were available and 
these were sold to kings and princes. 

Inland Trade Centres 

Aland 


We next take up inland trade centres. Aland waB a 
famous market place where, according to Nikitin, a fair 
was conducted for ten days. Here a variety of articles, 
horses etc., were sold.^ 

1 Annual Report on Epigraphy , 1909-1910. 

n 

2 rbid. 

3 Ma^or, Nikitin , op. 12-13. 
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Bidar 

According to Nikitin* Bidar was a popular centre of 
trade and trade flourished hero in horses* gsw»&*> silks 

4 

and all sorts of merchandise* Barbosa describes this 

2 

place as "where there is great luxury". Ahmad Shah 
shifted his capital from Gulbarga to Bidar and patronised 
traders and shopkeepers there* We are told that Mahmud 
Gawan came to Bidar as he had heard much about it* and 
it attained great popularity as an international trade 
centre and capital of the Bahmanis. 

Gulbarga 

Gulbarga, as the first capital, must have been a 
place of busy commercial activities. It was known for 

trade in betel-leaves, and one Heggisetfci of this town 

* 

is said to have engaged in betel trade. 

92* * 

1 itftilx Major, Nikitin, pp. 12-14. 

2 Barbosa * I, as cited by Yusuf Husain, Glimpses of 
Medieval Indian Culture . Bombay, 1959, p.140. 

3 S^Cj. Ch, 39, verse, 170. 
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grade In Andhra 

A copper-plate grant of the Krishna district, dated 
1445 A,D., records that Kondavldu was a famous centre of 
trade, and that its bazaars were full of merchandise , 1 2 
In general, the economic condition of the people of 
medieval Andhra was better off. Somaeekhara Sarma writes 
that the Andhras were the first to start commercial 

+b 

ties with the western world because Andhra abuts in^the 
ocean, and is gifted with rivers and a number of ports, 

2 

and that was the chief reason for their great enterprise. 
The Kakatlyas and the Reddis# who ruled the Andhra^ ^ 
contributed a great deal to the economic prosperity of 
their subjects. They followed an enlightened commerical 
policy. 

The merchants of medieval Andhra traded in a variety 
of commodities. They imported various commodities from 
different countries Hlee China, Ceylon, Sumatra, the 
Halaya, Peninsula, Ormue, Goa, Jaffna, Bhutan and Ramanna 

1 IA, XX, p. 393. 

2 Sarma, Redd! Kingdoms , p. 403. 



in Pegu. The commodities in which they traded were as 

followst sandal, oamphor, pearls* rose-water, Bpun-silk, 

coloured silk, elephants and gems, gold, horses, liquids, 

2 

musk r aloe-wood, saffron, rubies etc. 

Exports and Imports of Andhra 

1 * Exports 

(a) Pood products. 

(b) Spices. 

(c) Textiles. 

(d) Rev utaterials* 

2. Imports 

(a) .Drugs. 

(b) Finished products. 

(c) Raw materials. 

(d) Miscellaneous goods. 

(e) HorseB. 


1 


Srinatha, Harivllasam. introductory verses, as 
cited by Sarma, Reddl kingdoms , pp* 407-414. 


2 


Ibid 
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Vehhall next take up the demand for goods, and this 
aspect may he studied under two heads: (1) Exports and 
(2) Imports. 

1. Bxoorta 

In this aspect, we shall note the commodities which 
were exported to several places from the Deccan during 
the period under study. 

Pood products 

Wheat, rice, sugar, millet, pulses etc. 

In and around Dahhol, much wheat was produced and sent 

to African countries.* The ports of Goa and Banda shipped 

2 

plenty of rice to Ormus. Prom Dahhol and Chaul,too, rice 

•x 

was sent to Aden. Prom the port of Goa, sugar was sent 
to Ormus.* 

1 Barbosa , I, p. 165* 

2 Ibid, pp. 178-79. 

3 Ibid, pp. 56 and 64. 

4 Ibid, pp. 178-79, 
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Dabhol collected plenty of millet# chick-peas and 
pulses from inland and shipped them to other countries. 1 2 3 
Barbosa observes that a great store of rice# millet and 
pulses were grown here* Banda was another port from 

rt 

which millet and pulses were shipped to Aden and Ormus. 

Spices 

Among the spices, pepper and ginger were the 

principal items# and were exported to Onnus from the port 

of Goa. 4 5 The port of Ohaul received spicea from inland, 

specially from Malabar, and shipped them to other 

countries, and the ships of the kingdom of Cambaya also 

carried these goods to Gujarat. Prom Banda, pepper, tnnsj 
5 

was exported. 


1 Barbosa . I, pp. 164—65• 

2 Ibid, pp. 169-70. 

3 Ibid,p. 169. 

4 Ibid, pp. 178-79. 

5 Ibid, p. 164. 


I 
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Coconuts 

Coconuts were the principal articles of export of 
western ports. Chaul and Dabhol grew plenty of coconuts 

4 

and sent them to Aden and Ormue. Prom Hand aba, too, 

2 

oooonuts were shipped to diverse regions. 

Drugs 

* 

Prom the port of Ooa, drugs were sent to Ormus. It 
1b well known that several drugB of general utility wore 
exported to West Asia and Europe from South India. Aloes, 
ambergris, badru, bakam« benzoin, borax, camphor, gallanga. 
kana » musk, opium, sandalwood, storax etc., were the 
articles exported.^ 

Plniahed Products 

Finished products like cotton goods etc,, were shipped 
from Thana and Chaul, and the demand’came from Arabia, 

Barbosa ,I, 

1 / PP. 55-56. 

2 Ibid, p. 164. 

3 Ibid, , pp. 178-79. 

4 Ibid, p. 56. 

: Varthema . p, 106. 

: Vasco Cama. ' the •‘First Voyage . 0 . 141 * 
t Major Conti , p. 17. 
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Africa and Persia. The Moorish traders are said to have 
transacted a great volume of business in these articles. 
They are said to have purchased the goods from traders 

of Cambaya, Chaul and Malabar and sold them in Aden and 

✓ 

Arabia. 

textiles 

Barbosa noticed that the Muslim traders of Chaul 

carried every year fine muslin for turbans in abundance to 

Arabia and Persia, where there was great demand for 

muslin fabrics. 1 2 He also mentions three types of cloth - 

fine muslins, Roman turbans, and calicoes manufactured 
2 

in the Deccan. The ports of Ttaana and Dabhol also 
shipped plenty of cloth, received from inland, to other 
countries like Arabia, and Moorish traders carried this 
cotton cloth to Aden.'* 


1 Barbosa. I, p, 161. 

2 Ibid. 

Ibid, pp. 164-65. 

i fTalme, The Konkan . Bombay Gazetteer. I, Part-ii, 
p. 37. 


3 
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Imports 


V© next take up the important trade* 

Commodities 

i) drugs. 

11) finished produots. 

iii) raw materials. 

iv) miscellaneous goods. 

v) horses. 

i) Drugs 

Drugs, like camphor used as medicine, was imported 
from Borneo and Sumatra, where it was abundant. Barbosa 
informs us that Indians liked il/rery much. Camphor was 
carried as powder in cane tubes to Vijayanagara, Malabar 
and Deccan. 1 Two kinds of frankincense, the white and ^ 
and the brown, were in great demand. The white one vas 
imported from the south-east coast of Arabia to Thana, and 


1 Barbosa. TI, pp. 207-08. 
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the brown one was a local product. According to Barbosa, 

a 4 

its price was 150 reis/th* quintal. Perfumes like 

saffron and rose-water were imported from Jedda and Aden, 

2 

Musk came from the kingdom of Ava. 

Finished Products 

Finished products, like China pottery, brassware and 
dishes, were in demand. This demand was due to tho taste 
of the Muslim merchants who lived in the coastal towns. 
They normally used rich prooelain of several designs. 
Ibna-Batuta tells us that the China make was the finest 
of all the pottery and it was a befitting artiole to 
present to kings.* It is eaid that a Minister of 

Vm«.T-AtA) 

Muhammad Shah wade 100 pieces of good quality China-ware 

R 

for his master. Brassware, plates and dishes were 
imported from China about the end of the 15th century. 

1 Barbosa, I, p,65. 

2 Ibid, pp, 46, 47, 56, 130 . 

3 Ibid, pp, 147-48. 

4 Ibn-Batuta . -p, 

5 Cribble* A History of the Deccan . I, London, 1896, 

pp. 120-2TI 

6 Vasco Da Gama, ■ ThC,First 'Voyage, p^.131. 
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Raw Materials 

Trade in raw materials and metals like copper, 

quicksilver, gold and silver, was very lucrative. These 

articles oame from Jedda. Aden merchants carried these 

goods, while copper, gold and silver were imported from 
1 

the East. Previous stones like rubies and spinels may be 
classed as raw materials and were used in jewellery. The 
Deccan had diamonds, while rubies and spinels came from 
Pegu, Ava and Ceylon. In these countries, precious 
stones like rubies, sapphires, garnets etc., were available 

p a 

in plenty. Ships from Orraua carried pearls etc. to 
Goa.'* 

Miscellaneous Goods 

Miscellaneous goods, like opium, raisins and dates, 
were imported from the West. Opium came from Aden and 

1 Barbosa . I, pp. 47, 56, 130, 202-03. 

2 Ibid, pp, 202-03 t Major. Conti , p, 7. 

Ibid t 

3 L 3sgttggs I, pp. 179- & 189. 
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O.'At 

Barbara in Africa, Opium was am locally, but good 

4 

quality opium was imported from Aden, Other articles, 
like raisins and dates, which were used in the preparation 
of vinegar, came frcm Arabia, 

Cloth 


Although the Deccan could produce cotton stuffs 
locally, the finest qualities of cloth, like scarlet cloth, 
taffeta and velvet had to he imported* Jedda exported 
scarlet cloth, velvet and taffeta. Coloured velvets 
and woolens came from Aden, linen was imported from 
China. Silk goods were exported from Jedda to South 
Indian ports. Silk was very much in use in Vijayanagora, 
Paee informs us that silk was used even in preparing the 

x 

accoutrement of horses. 

Horses 

In the Middle Ages there was a great demand for 

1 Barbosa * I, p. 129* 

2 ¥asco Da Gama, the yirst Voyage * p. 131, 

’ B arbosa . I, pp, 46,47, 56 and 107. 

NfOvSw Slike, ^ v \- 

3 Sewell, jPaes, A Forgotten Empire . pp. 275-76, 
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horses, Hence, horse trade oooupied an important place 
in the field of oozmneroe, We can give two reasons for 
such demand for horses. First* arm y requirements; secondly, 
horse breeding. Horse dealers are said to have taken 
great care to feed horses, Nikitin writes that horses 
were fed on peas and kiohlri boiled with sugar and oil.^ 
fl mmr g- iaggg mn rr haff -r rT-Ha www todt=<nr *&=SM f iuvZ & \. It ie 
well known that* under the Bahmanis and ?ij ayanagara, the 
cavalry had become an essential wing of the army. Nunia 
remarks that the king of Vijayanagara every year purchased 

1 

a thousand horseis from Orsrns, as well as country breeds, 

of which he ohoee the best for his stables and gave the 

2 

rest to his captains. 


Uhe seaports of Dabhol, Cambay^ and Goa received 
horses from Onnus. Ferishta mentions that horse dealers 
of the Deccan received horses from Xahore and North India 
about 1417 A.D, and sold than to the rulers of the Deccan.^ 


1 Major, Nikitin , p, 10, 

2 Sewell, Muniz , p. 381, 

3 Barbosa , I, pp, 165, and 178-79. 

4 BUggs, Feriahta . II,. p. 393. 
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According to Barbosa, the cities of Arabiaa&eo supplied 
two thousand horses in ihe beginning of the 16th century. 
Horses also came from Syria and Turkey. 


The Muhammadan horse dealers controlled the horse 
trade till the close of the 15th century? later, the 
Portuguese, who had occupied Goa, supplied horses to the 
rulers of the Deccan and Vijayan&gara, The rates we re 
two to three hundred cruzados a piece. In the beginning of 
the 16th century, the prices of an Arabian horse ranged 
between 300 and 800 pardos, and in 1516 A.D., between 300 
and 600 cruzados. One great result of the horse trade was 
that it promoted regular intercourse between the Arabian 
ooastB and the South Indian ports. 


Trading Communities 


Foreign Traders 
Muslims 


In the Middle Ages, Muslim merchants conducted a 
great volume of trade. This was so because they had very 
well established themselves in large numbers on the west 
coast. About 1340 A.D., according to Ibn-Batuta, there 


W — W» — — MMH—!■■» »» 

1 Gribble, A History , I, pp. 120-21. 

Barbosa. I, pp. 61-65 and 178-79. 

: Varthema . p. 126. 


2 
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were 4,000 Mahommedan merchants in the oity of Mangalore 

4 

alone. Varthema informs us that in the city of Calicut 

’ p 

there lived more than 15*000 Muslim merchants. 

to 

Barbosa too attests/the fact that a large number of 

% 

wealthy Muslim merchants lived in several coastal towns. 
The port of Chaul contained gfeood number of Moorish 
traders.^" The number of Muslim traders increased 
considerably in the 14th and 15th centuries in the Deccan 
because of the establishment of the Bahmani kingdom; and, 
till the advent of the Portuguese, the Muslim merchants 
maintained their primacy in the carrying trade of the 
Deccan. 

Tho Portuguese 

At the beginning of the 16th century, the Portuguese, 
the rivals of the Muslim merchants, appeared on the \;est 
coast, and their appearance constituted a new chapter 

1 *bn-Batuta . p. 169* 

2 Tarthema . p. 151. 

3 Barbosa . I, pp. 163, 164-65* 169 and 175. 

4 Varthema . pp. 114 and 119. 
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in Indian commerce. Very soon they controlled Goa and 

made 

j/nsttex: considerable progress in breaking the monopoly of the 
Muslim traders, and were the main horse suppliers to the 
rulers of the Deocan. At the time that Barbosa visited 
India, the Muslim trade had declined. Barbosa mentions 
that the vessels of the Moors dared not ’through dread of 
our Bhips* fln&t|h their voyage to Malabar. 1 He &1bo 
writes that the Portuguese traders had cordial relations 
with the Muslim governor of Chaul, who gave them a warm 

o 

reception when the Portuguese arrived at Chaul. 

Indigenous Communities 

CheHis, Banias, Settle, Brahmanas and Barbaras. 

Among the indigenous groups who participated in trade * 
the Chettis, the Banias of Gujarat, the Settle and the 
Brahmanas were prominent. It was by these communities that 
the inland trade was conducted. 

1 Barbosa . II, p, 108. 


2 


Ibid, p. 162. 
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Banias 


The Banias of Gujarat aj^BBSSSSy did not extend 
their commercial activities far and wide. Their trade 
was mainly localised on the west coast. They dealt 
in all kinds of goods. 

Chettis and Settle 

The Chettis, or Chittis, were normally settled in 

Malabar and Callout. They carried on all transactions 

including export and import operations.^ They traded 

in several articles, like pepper, precious stones, 

costly wares and coral, which were exported to foreign 
2 

countries. They had extended their commercial acti¬ 
vities far and wide in the Deccan. 

In Andhra and Karnataka, the Settle, a powerful group, 
played a key role in the economic development of the 


1 Barbosa , II, pp. 71- 177. 

2 Nllkant Sastry, Foreign Notices , p. 305. 
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people. Having organised themselves into guildB, they 
conducted all operations in the field of commerce. They 
had extended their activities of trade over the whole of 
Southern India.^ 

Brahmanas 

Among the Hindus# the Brahmanae also participated in 
trade. Guru Charitra mentions that a Brahmana known as 
Vallabhesa# of the Kasyapa gotra, living In the vicinity 
of Kuruvapur# was a trader. It is said that he used to 
travel many places for trade and earn huge profits. He 
spent some part of his profit on feeding the Brahmanas 
and used to go to Kuruvapur on several occasions. 


1 V.Yasoda Devi t 'Trade and Commerce in Andhra's 
Contribution to Indian Culture'# $.7.University 
Journal . IVI, 1973# No.122, p. 103. 

: Srinatha# Hartvllasam . Introductory verses# as 
cited by Sam, Reddl ‘Kingdoms , p. 408. 

GO. Ch, X. 


2 
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Banlaras 

» 

Ferlshta telle ns that a band of merchants called 
Banjaras were engaged in grain trade* They carried grain 
on oxen and travelled between Kalyana and #orth India.^ 
They were joined by horse dealers who were taking with 

p 

them 300 horses for sale. 

Individual Enterprise 


Individual private traders also flourished and were 
rich enough to possess their own shipsOne Avaci 
Tippayya Setti, who lived in the reign of Kumaragiri 
(1386-1402 A.D, ),is said to hasre travelled to ftalaya, 
Burma, Bhutan, China and Ceylon. It is said that he 
had earned the good opinion of Harihara, Piruz Shah and 
Gajapati. He befriended the Pandya king and conveyed 
his merchandise by means of ships and boats. He supplied 
gems from Ceylon to the lords of Delhi* He was praised 


1 Briggs, Ferishta. II, p. 393. 

2 Ibid. 


3 Ibn-Batuta . p, 172. 
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4 

by the lords of Islands* Garni setti, a member of the 
Avaci family, is believed to have imported China cloth to 

J) 

Andhra. Ktialaf Hasan Basri and %hmud Gawan were 

patronised by Ahmad Shah Bahmani and Ala-ud-Din II 

» , 

respectively. They v?ere given the title of Walikutujjar, 
(prinoe of traders), the highest title in the Deccan. 

Their Difficulties and Organisation 

The traders had a great problem about the security 
of their life and properties. Hence, they organised 
themselves into merchant associations. The purpose of 
the merchant associations was to attain prosperity and 
enjoy security. They were afraid of thieves and robbers, 
who often looted them. Hence,they normally moved in 
groups and lived in tents. They took servants and 
weapons with them for their defence. 


1 V.YaBoda Devi, ’Trade and Commerce in Andhra’s 
Contribution to Indian Culture*, 5.7.University 
Journal . XVI, 1973* Ho.122, p. 103. 

CT. 

2 Srinatha, Barivilasam . introductory verses, as 
cited by Sarma, Reddl Kingdoms , p. 408. 
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Transport 

They had also difficulties about transport and 

communications. Uikitin writes that traders used buffalos* 

oxen and horses as means of transport. 1 2 3 4 5 Barbosa mentions 

that merchants oarae to Chaul from Inland with their goodB 

and put their supplies in the market. They carried their 

goods on trained oxen with paok-saddles* and behind them 

went a driver who controlled twenty or thirty oxen. ‘ 

Guru Chanitra tells us that dolis were used to carry men 

■x 

from piece to place. In Telangana and Andhra during the 
Beddi period, basket boats ( puttis ) were used to cross 

a 

rivers. Ferishta also refers to such boats as 'sabads* 
(baskets).^ Firua Shah is said to have used such baskets 
to cross the Krishna along with hie officers during his 

g 

campaign against Vijayanagara. 


1 Ka;jor, Hlkltln * p. 10. 

2 Barbosa , I, p, 163. 

3 GO, Ch, KXX. 

4 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy . 1926, HO.330. 

5 Briggs, Ferislla . IT, p. 371. 


6 


The Tabaqat-i-Akbarl . Ill, p. 30. 
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Hi) Industry 

Jewellery • Inlaying of Precious Stones - Metal-VJork - 
Wood-Work - Textiles - Ityeing - Tailoring - Diamond Mining - 
Glass-Making - Pottery - Bead Industry - B*mboo-Work - 
Stone-Work - Oil Industry - Other Crafts. 

Having studied farming and commerce in the previous 

sub-sections, we shall take up the survey of industry. 

Prom references in contemporary literature/we learn that, 

in several towns and villages of the Deccan, comprising 

Telangana, coastal Andhra, Maharashtra and Karnataka, 

home industries were flourishing. Sivatatva Chlntamanl 

fumiBhes us with several names of persons along with their 

crafts Qcayaka ) and the places where they flourished. 

Among them we have stone-workers, glass-makers, manual 

etc. 

labourers, weavers, bamboo-workers, goldsmitho/etndxtexchers. 

isaaMass: 

One of the most important and prosperous industries 
was ;}ewellery. A good number of ornaments were in use in 
the Deccan, as/fettested by the foreign travellers. They 
bear"' testimony to the workmanship of the goldsmiths of the 
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period under review. Goldsmiths were experts in making 
;Je*?ellei*y and other ornaments of gold and silver for 
domestic use and for temples. 

The following account by ftikitin of the SuLtan'o wear 

and head-dress reveals tfye fact that jewellery had attained 

great popularity in the Deccan. "The Sultan, riding on a 

golden saddle, wears a habit embroidered with sapphires, 

and on hie pointed head-dress a large diamond; he also 

carries a suit of gold armour inlaid with sapphires and 

three swords mounted in gold... The brother of the 

Sultan rides on a golden bed, the canopy of which is 

covered with velvet and ornamented with precious stones...*' 1 * 3 

Barbosa speaks of fine articles like bracelets (bangles), 

sword-hilts, dice, chessmen and chessboards made of 
2 

ivory. 

Contemporary literature refers to some names of 
expert goldsmiths. In Villur, Timoayya v/aa a famous 
goldsmith, Mallanna of Gummahalapur was another 


1 Major, ffllcltln . p. 24* 


2* Barbosa. I, pp, 142-44* 

3 jjTC* Ch, 38, Verse, 11. 
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goldsmith, 1 Bayyanayya of Kondavidu was a jeweller, 2 3 4 5 6 
Mallappa of 3ada was also a goldsmith,-^ Uemanna^ of 
Harasur and Basavappa** of Bidar were famous goldsmiths 

6 

and Santa Harabhalcta of Kottapalli was also a goldsmith. 

Inlaying of Precious Stones 

Another famous industry which attained perfection 
in the Deccan was inlaying with precious stones. Perlshta 
tells us that, after the treaty of peace between Muhammad 
Shah I and Kapayanayalca of Telangana, the latter 
offered a beautiful throne - ' Tateht- i-Piruga* to 
Muhammad Shah I. *1 have heard old persons”, writes 
Freishta, "who saw the Talcht-i-Peroza in the reign of 
Sultan Mahmood Shah Bahiaany, describe it as being six 
cubits long and two broad; the frame was of ebony covered 
with plates of pure gold, inlaid with precious stones of 

1 STC, Ch, 38, Verso, 59-61. 

2 Ibid, Verse, 22. 

3 Ibid, VerBe, 137. 

4 Ibid, Verse, 162, Harasur is a village in Gulbarga 
di strict. 

5 Ibid, Ve-oe, 170. 

6 I&id, Verse, 43. 
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of great value, in sueh a way as to be taken off and put 
on with ease* Every sovereign of the Bahmani dynasty 
added some rich jewels, so that, in the reign of Mahmood 
Shah, when it was taken to pieces in order to remove part 
of the stones to be set in vases and goblebs, the 
jewellers valued the whole at one orore of hoons. I 
learned also that it was called Feroaa, from being 
enamelled of a sky-blue colour, whieh was in time totally 

•j 

concealed by a number of precious ornaments.' 1 2 

Abdur Haaak also refers to this art of inlaying with 

2 

precious stones in the Vijayanngara kingdom. All over the 
Deccan there were ouch expert craftamenst^x in inlaying 
with precious stones. 

Metal Works 

Similarly, copoer, bronze, brass and iron crafts 
a 

were in/flourishing state. References to the vessels of 
above mentioned metals are found in contemporary literature. 

1 Briggs, Perishta . XI, p. 307. 

2 f'lajor, Razak . p. 38. 
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Barbosa mentions that the people used copper for coinage, 

4 

cooking - pots and other vessels. Images of gods, statues, 

daggers, swords, small weapons etc,, wore popularSyxkHBsow: 

This is clear from the examples in Vijayanagara, Telangana 

and coastal Andhra. The archaeological exaoavations at 

Hevasa' confirm this. The nobles and the rich made use 

of metalware for household purpose. Bidar was famous for 

z 

manufacture of munitions of war, swords and daggers. 

It is said that training in physioal exercises waB imparted 

to youths in those days, and even to this day isuch/ fourl 

centres ( talims ) exist in Bidar,- Bidar was also a known' 

4 / Tt 

centre for ’Bidari-ware’. v/as a popular manufacturing 

centre of a kind of metalware, popularly known ao Bidari- 
work; its constituents are alloy of copper (12$), lead (3$) 
and sine (83.50* A variety of articles of attractive 
designs were inlaid with silver and gold occasionally. 


1 Barbosa, I, p, 191. 

2 Sankalia and others, ffevasa . p. 63. 

3 Sherwani, "Cultural Influences tinder Ahmad Shah 
Wali Bahraani", IC, XVIII, 1944, p. 364. 

4 For details, see, O.Yaadani’s, Bidar, its History and 
Monuments . London, 1947, p. 20. 
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They include vases, hookah, basins, plates, ash-pots, 
epittons, dishes, cosmetic boxes, images of gods etc. 

Wood-Work 


From contemporary literature,we get an idea that wood¬ 
work was also in a flourishing condition. Sivatatva 
Chintaaanl refers to a number of persons living in towns 
and villages engaged in wood-work or earpent^ry ( bad1geya - 
kayaka ). Basavanna, who lived in Kondavidu, was a well- L /tX ' i' 
known wood-worker. Wood-workers in the Deccan were 
expert© and prepared household articles apart from supplying 
agricultural implements to the farmers. 

Textiles 

The manufacture of textiles was another famous and 
important industry in the Deccan. And it must have been in 
a flourishing condition! sgxtftsxua®*# 


1 Sribble, A History . I, d. 134. 

s Appadorai, azyxsxxkxg. Economic Conditions ,II,p.449* 
: G.Yazdani, $xx5t&x. Bidar , p.20. 

2 STC, Ch. 38, Verse, 33. 

•3 V°Uz, 
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taxation.* Cotton spinning and weaving, speoially In 
villages# must have been a common leisure time avocation. 
This is confirmed by the contemporary literature. 
Choudappa, 2 3 4 5 6 7 of Villur, Chittabhkata^ of Elige, 

/ e 

Basavanna* of Handalur# and Virabhakta of Nutalpadu 
are mentioned as having been weavers. Ganagapur was a 
weaving centred 

P evagiri, and landed had factories.^ Devaglri 
(Daulatabad) was a manufacturing centre of sareee famous 
all over the Decoan. Even in earlier days Devagiri had 
attained much fame for its fine cloth. This is confirmed 
by Amir Khusrau. He describes "Deogiri" most probably a 
kind of fine cloth made at Deogiri in the Deccan; ''The 
fairy-like beauties know that the Deogiri suits their 


2 STC, Oh, 38, Verse, 11. 

3 Ibid, 162. 

4 Ibid, 135. 

5 Ibid, 44. 

6 G£, Ch, Kim, 

7 Ibn-Batuta . p, 60. 

'8 STC, Ch, 38, verse, 36-39. 
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taste "better than Cine grey linen ( kataa ). It can bo likened 
In delicacy and eleganoe to sunshine or shadow or moon¬ 
light.”^ Our contemporary works like Sivatatva 
Chlntamanl also confirm this fact, about which details 
are given else where. 

B ijapu r had developed into a famous textile centre, 

2 

trading in fabrics with Persia, Arabia and East Africa. 
Barbosa mentions that Portuguese merchants came to 

■3 

Bijapur and purchased textiles. Goa was an Important 
port for velvets, eatine, and woollen cloth, which were 
distributed all over the stated 


1 gaval Haul Khi&izar Khan , as quoted by Yusuf Hussain, 
Glimpses , p. 125. 

2 Varthema , pp, 144 - 145 , 

c 

: Barbosa . I, pp. 64-129. 

3 Barbosa . X, pp. 64-129. 

Ibid. 


4 
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Varthema tells us that cotton stuffs were manufacturod 

on a lar<*e soale at Chaul.^ Barbosa provides us further 

details. Turbans, Roman turbans and standard calicos were 
2 

made of muslin, Thana was a great textile centre in the 
middle of the lath century. About 5,000 velvet weavers 
are said to have flourished here,-'* F ullcafc waB a well- 
known centre for printed cotton cloth,* From Cambay and 
Bengal ; silk and cotton fabrics were sent out to Persia, 

c 

Tartary, Syria, Arabia and Africa, Barbosa telle us that, 
about 1518 A.D., articles for womens head-dresses and 
turbans were popular all over the country. In and 
around Goa, cotton stuffs were produced.*^ 


1 Varthema, p, 114, 

2 3-arboea, I, p, 160, 

3 5fla*«Bxfial«icx2ijxpxx8^, 

3 : lairne, the Konkan . Bombay Gazetteer , I, Part-ii»p,37. 

4 Barbosa , II, p, 132, 

5 Vartheraa, p. 212, 

6 Barbosa . II, p, 145. 


7 Sewell, ffunlz , p. 386. 
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Dyeing 

Dyeing had also developed as an allied industry. 

The contemporary Telugu poets* Jakkana and Srinatha* refer 
to coloured and white muslins in giving a description of 
dress in their works. Barbosa also refers to the dyeing 

p 

activities at Chaul,' 

Tailoring 

As a subsidiary industry under textiles, tailoring 

to 

was known. This fact is attested/in an epigraph of the 

* 

year 1513 A.D., whiclybefers to taxation on tailors. 

Diamond Mining 

This was another popular industry in the Deccan. 

The Bijapur region had diamond deposits. Varthema and 
Barbosa mention that there were diamond mines in the 

t 

1 Jakkanpa, Vifcramanka Charltra. IV, Verse, 160. 

: Srinatha, Bhlmsshwar Puranam, V, Verse, 108, 
as oited by Sarma, ftedfll Kingdoms , p. 108* 


2 Barbosa. I, p. 161. 

3 m 1962, pp. 64-65. 
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A 

kingdom of Bijapur. Ferlshta mentions that Ahmad Shah 

obtained possession of diamond mines at Kullum, near 
o 

Gondawana. Diamonds were available at 'Raichoor', 
which can perhaps be identified with Raichur, as 
Nikitin mentions that it is at a distanoe of 30 Sore 
from Bidar and belongs to Melik-Khan. Diamonds were 
found on a rooky hill. Nikitin mentions two categories 
of diamonds. Rough diamond was sold for two thousand 
pounds and the Kora variety at 10,000 pounds."* 

Glass-making 

Glass-making was another industry that had attained 
a high standard in the Deccan. We come across in 
contemporary literature some person^ who were experts in 
glass-making. Timmanna of Vlllur was a famous glass- 
maker.^ 


1 Varthema, p. 118, 

2 Briggs, Perish!a. II, p. 407. 

3 Ma;}or, Nikitin , @.21. 


4 STC. Ch, 38, Verse, 11. 
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Pottery 

Pottery was a very popular Industry all over the 
1 2 

Deccan. Mallinatha of Salagarpur, Devappa of Bidar, 
and Nagayya^ of Nittur were famous potters. Archaeo¬ 
logical excavations at Hevaea have revealed that the 
common people generally used earthen pots of red dried 
clay. Plates, basins, howls, lids, globular pots, spouted 
mugs, kundas, dishes, pans, jars to store water and food 
grains, with a light lime wash and linear painting on 
the surface were the earthen utensils found in the 
Muslim-Maratha period.^ 

Bead Industry 

Extensive use of a variety of beads by the inhabitants 
of Wevaaa in Ahmadnagar district confirms that Uevaea 
was an important centre of the bead industry during 

1 SIC, Ch, 38, Verse, 160. 

2 Ibid, 165. 

3 Ibid, 171* it is a village situated in Bidar district. 

4 Sankalia et al, lfevaea . pp. 63 and 323. 
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4 

this period. Beads aid© of amazonite, agate, cornelian, 
terracotta, coral and glass were items of adornment of 
the inhabitants of, flevaea. Sulemani beads were used by 
Muslim fakirs. Bangle making had developed as a local 
cottage industry. 

Bamboo work 

Bidar was a centre of bamboo work, Sivatatva 

Chlntamani tells ub that Bhimsetti, who lived in Bidar, 

x 

was a famous bamboo-worker. 

Stone work 

This industry was also in a flourishing condition; 
this is confirmed by the archaeological excavations at 
Nevasa. Rotary querns for grinding, mullerB and saddle 
querns for pounding, mincing and making paste out of 
aondiments and spices were some of the stone objects 

, 1 Sankalia et al, flevaga. p. 367. 

2 Ibid, p. 64. 

3 STO. Verse, 165. 




found at Nevasa,^ Slvatatva Chlntamanl tails as that 

Basavanna of Potanuru was a wellknown stone-worker 

(Kasi-silakayaka), Ha Is believed to have prepared statues 

o 

out of Kasi stone. 

*011 Industry 

A reference to a tax on oil sailers, in an Inecrp^tlon 

% 

of the year 1513 A.D., shows that oil production was 
another important industry during this period. We do not 
have accurate information on how oil was processed 
(technology). But, elsewhere in the Deccan, in Nanjangud, 
Tiptur, Hasean and Arsikere, oil was processed through a 
’Kaigana' or hand mill or ♦ettugana’, mills in which bulls 
were used.^ In Andhra, at this time, the oil industry was 

«5 

controlled by a powerful guild. 

Other Crafts 

Prom references in contemporary literature we get an 


1 Sankalia et al, Nevasa . p. 63* 

2 STO. Verse 26. 

3 EPt. 1962, pp. 64-65. 

4 HO, II, V, XII. (About 11th and 12th oenburies) 

5 fhe guild of oil-millers was known' as Teliki-Vevuru 
and its branches were all over Andhra, Por an account 
of this guild, see R.Harasimha Rao, Corporate Life in 
Medieval Andhradeea . Hyderabad, 1967, pp. 64-75. 
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idea that# both, in villages and towns# people earned their 
bread by engaging in various economic activities like 
petty business# selling betel leaves# skilled work# manual 
labour# etc* Rajjayal of* Kukutapalli# Aeamanna of 

x 

Rajukonda, Mallappa who lived near Dosapalli# Simralige 
Katappa and Annabhakta^ of Rajukonda are some of bhe 

c 

craftsmen mentioned by Sivatatva Chintamani * Mallanna 

g 

of Wavilur# Nagappa of Chandragutti, Kasavideva of 

7 

hakumanievara were petty businessmen. ITuliya Kallappa' 

0 ft 

of Vekkalur sold ropes. Sppeya Basava of Xolkur lived 

ft 

by Belling fodder for animals. We have a few cases of 
women engaged in such trades. Gauramma 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 of Mukhalinga - 
Madhukeshvara# a famous Hivasharane, lived on manual 
labour (hakkalakayaka), while Eramma 10 of Penugonda sold 
pearls. 

1 STC, Gh, 38, Verse, 16. 

2 Ibid# 16. 

3 Ibid, 163. 

4 Ibid, 16-22 163. 

5 Ibid# 88-110. 

6 Ibid# 136 and 139. 

7 Ibid# 46 . 

8 Ibid, 167. 

" 9 Ibid# 26. 

10 Ibid, 45. 
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It la interesting to note that some people in villages 

earned their bread by reciting Puranas (holy scriptures). 

In Panugal, Gondesa, 1 2 a Sivabhalcta, earned his bread by 

o 

reciting Puranas. BommanMT of Bommanahalli recited 
Vachanas and for his livelihood. 

Standard of Living 

Let us now see how people of different categories lived 
under the Bahmani rule* 

The Upper Claes 

r ro ff-'ny 

The Muslim nobility enjoyed 

privileges. They owned large landed property and had a 
voioe in all affairs of the State. The courtiers, top 
officials, Iqtaidars and Ulemas formed the upper class. 


Hlkitln describes the luxuries of the nobles in Bidar. 
Beder (Bidar) is the chief town of the whole of Mahomedan 
Hindoostanj the city is large and contains a great many 
people... The nobles are extremely opulent and delight in 

1 STC, Ch, 38, TTerse, 15. 

2 Ibid, 172. 
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luxury. They are wont to be carried on their silver beds, 
preceded by some twenty charters caparisoned in gold and 
followed by 300 men on horseback and *>00 on foot, and by 
hormen, ten torch-bearers and 10 musicians.” Barbosa 
also confirms this? "There is a great luxury in Bidar and 

p 

the Sultan (Mahmood 17) leads a very pleasant life." 
Nikitin describes the palace of the Sultan of Bidar: "The 
Sultan’s palace has seven gates, and in each gate are 
seated 100 guards and 100 Mahommedan scribes, who enter 
the names of all persons going in and out... This palace 
is very wonderful, everything in it is carved or gilded, 
and even to the smallest stone is cut and ornamented with 
gold most wonderfully.,."' 5 

Hasan Bahman Shah, the founder, celebrated the 
marriage of his son Zafarkhan in 1351-52 A.D. for one 
year with great rejoicings and gave away cloth, gold, 
velvet, silk, horses and swords to thefoobles of his 
court. Food grains and cooked food were distributed on 

1 Major. Nikitin , pp, 12, 14 and 112. 

2 Barbosa . I, p, 179. 


3 


Major, Nikitin, pp, 12 and 14. 
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the same occasion to the poor and needy. In another 
instance, Isami writes that nobles arranged grand feasts 
on certain occasions to mark their standing in society. 1 2 
This fact -shows that they spent their income lavishly. 

They lived in big mansions which were well furnished and 

o 

well adorned with well laid-out gardens, etc, Ibn-Batuta 
says that the nobles lived in such grand mansions as would 
surpass the king's harem. The oost of mansions ranged 
between four to six thousand gold tankas ( dinars ). 

The Middle Glass 

The middle class that consisted of the religious 

leaders, Brahmanas, Muslims, lower officials, local 

good 

merchants and others had/batter living conditions. They 
had enough to eat, sufficiency of clothes, a few horses, 
servants, and a house to live In. They/lived in 
comfortable houses. They did not, however, enjoy the 
luxuries of the upper class, though it is well known 
that the merchant class led a grand life. Muslim 
merchants who lived in coastal towns used rich pfeffoelain 
ware imported from China* Barbosa describes the condition 

1 Igami , p. 549* 

2 Ibn-Batuta. p. 141. 
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of the merchant olasst "the merchants of Calicut were well 
dressed* ate well* had horses and servants." In the South 
and the Deccan, during the Bahmani rule, this merchant 
class had prosperous days. It Is needless to say that 
the Bahmanis and the rulers of Vijayanagara patronised it. 

The Dower Class 

The conditions of the lower class consisting of 
peasants, artisans, labourers etc., were far from 
satisfactory. In this connection, Nikitin remarks that 
the Hindu peasantry was neglected. ©s» rainB and 
famines brought them suffering. What Nikitin observed 
Is perfectly right. "The land is overstocked with 
people, but those in the country are very miserable." 1 2 

However, the eoonomic condition of the petty artisans 

p 

was better than that of the small peasants and others. 


1 Major, Nikitin , p. 14. 

2 STC, Ch, 38. 
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Those who engaged in several economic activities not only 
lived oontSntedly, but also extended sympathy to others 

11 ' i * » 

and fed jangamas on certain occasions. 1 (Phis view is 

supposed 'by Dr. K.Sundaram, who writes that blacksmiths, 

» 

workers in stone and oarpenters lived in separate villageo. 

j 1 

Their work was appreciated and the skillod ones were awarded 
prizes, However, with regard to their housing accommodation, 
foreign travellers described it as miserable. The majority 
of them lived in ordinary houses or thatched huts.^ 

In general, the economic condition of the common people 
in the Deocan during the 14th and 15th centuries appears to 
have been slightly better than of the some, people in North 
India.* A 


j 

1. Ch, 38. 

2. K.Sundaram, n Artisan community of Mediaeval Andhra" 
JIH, XLIII, 1%fTpp. 905-911. 

3. Barbosa, I, p. 159. 

4. Abdullah Tousuf Ali, "Social and Economic Life in 
Mediaeval India, "10. IV, 1930, p.219. 
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Section II 

r 

Publio Welfare Measures and. Taxation 

i 

i ■* 

Public Welfare Measures 

We have already seen that during famine times the Qahmani 
rulers exerted themselves to the utmost* to the 

BufC fMoriptional references to the fact that 
at least some rulers of the Bahmani kingdom were benevolent 
to the needy and the deserving. They made all arrangements 
to provide facilities to make their lives tolerable. An 
inscription of the period of Pirns Shah Bahmani dated 
1417 A.D,^ very clearly indicates the charitable nature 
of the Sultan. This inscription tells us that Pirua Shah 
Bahmani ordered his official at Telangana to construct a 
tank and found charities for the free gift of food and 
drink, and also to construct a flight of steps on the river 
Krishna for the merit of Sultan. A few inscriptions found 
at Vedadri, of Krishna district, tell us that Pirua Shah 
Bahmani was a benevolent ruler. Muslim governors deputed 
by him to rule over the people of Telangana were sympathetic 
to the inhabitants. They established feeding-houses and 

* 

1. Annual Report on South 


Indian 


- 9'3 r<K\\-y 


r 
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water houses for the benefit of the public, dug many tanks 

and performed many marriages by benefaction, 

> 

O 

Another inscription, dated 1524 - 1525 A.B., found in 
the Telugu country speaks of the benevolence of Ma hm ud Shah 
IV. _ It appears that the Bahmani army conquered the district 
of Kondapalli and celebrated a grand victory. On this 
occassion a Bahmani official, Masnad All Malik Qutbul Hulk, 
founded langerkhand feeding-houses at Kidarabad and Kavrur, 
for the poor, the blind, the lame, the destitute and 
the dervishes . 

taxation 

•* 

An inscription of 1513 A.D, written in two languages, 
Persian and Kannada, found at the village Maliabad in 
Raichur taluk, refers to the regulation and reduction of 
taxes. This inscription is a Qualnama . which regulated the 

1. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1924, No.306-307. 

ri 

2. JjlM, 1953-54, p. 25 


3. SIM , 1962, pp, 64-65< 
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o 

payment of taxes as follows 


1. Cultivators 

2. Grocers of two 
categories and farmers 

3. Weavers 

4^ Oil sellers 

5# Tailors and other 

artisans 

6. For bjgha land for 

residence# gardens etc. 


One nartao each 
One large him . 

One large him. 
Two tankas * 

One .iltal . 

Seven tankas . 


This inscription further says that# if there was any 
kind of irregularity in the payment of taxes# four .litale 
of fine was to he realised# and five Jltals could be claimed 
exemption^ There was no harassment in realising taxes. 

Illegal collection was not allowed. Labourers were not 
forced to work free, Zakat ( property tax ) collection was 
realised according to law# and no lenience was shown to 
anybody in this respect. No excess amount was to be collected. 
There was no discrimination, and the same law was applicable 
to one and all. 
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Conclusion 

After making a critical study of the economic conditions* 
we can conclude as follows 

1. Agriculture was the main occupation* 

2. Farmers were handicapped by famine, flood etc., 
but the State came to their aid, in such 
emergencies. 

3. Tenants made double payment in kind to the 
landowner as well as to the government. 

4. The land was fertile and yielded rich crops. 

5. The main crops of the Deccan were jawar, wheat 
and cotton. Maize and chillies were also 
introduced for the first time by the Portuguese. 

6. The garden crops were brlnjal, grapes, ginger, 
pepper, which were widely cultivated. 

7. Private trade was encouraged. 

8. Ports played an important part in the economic 
dovelooment of the people. 

9. Many cottage industries flourished in the 
Deccan. Of these, jewellery and the textile 
industries were prominent. 
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1®. People earned their bread by a number of 
crafts. 

11. The upper and middle elasslived comfortably. 

12. The economic condition of the lover class was 
far from satisfactory. 

13. Some of the Sultans, like Pirua Shah Bahmani, 
introduced welfare measures. 

a.0 r f\tl“ <K-\p!p££Or 

14. Taxation was simple and the people \ joro.n-»t 

h««.Tiiiarassed 
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III• Soolal Conditions 

I. Public Life 

1) Nobles (ii) Saints sBrixStotlctog 
ili) The common People (iv) Position of the Hindus. 

IV. Domestic Life . 

i) Character (ii) Caste System 

iii) Untouchability (iv) Education (v) Women 

vi) Ideal Women (vii) Sati (Sahagamana). 

viii) Widow (ix) Muslim Women (x) Types of Marriage. 

xi) The Bridal Procession (xii) Early Marriage 

xiii) Sale of Girls (xiv) Prostitution (xv) Slavery. 

svi) Belief in omens, (xvii) Belief in Horoscopes. 

nviii) Belief in Ghosts (xix) Curing of Diseases. 

xx) Pood (xxi) Betel leaf chewing (xxii) Dress 

xxiii) Ornaments (xxiv) Festivals (xxv) Entertainments 

xxvi) Social Customs and Manners (xxvii) Centres of 

Pilgrimage. 

Having analysed in the last section the economic 
activities of the people and public welfare measures* we 
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Besides contemporary works 

shall now take up the study of social conditions./ a few 
foreign travellers give us sane glimpses of the life of the 
peopSe of 14th and 15th century Deccan. These are Ibn~Batuta p 
AMur Raazaq, Nicolo Conti, Nikitin and Barbosa. This aspect 
may be divided into two categories; (i) Public life and 
(ii) Domestic life. 

I. Public Life 
i) Nobles 

Governors, State officials and the Sultanbkompanions 
enjoyed a social position next to the Sultanfe. They were 
both Shias and Sunjls and were divided into two groups; 

1) Foreigners - Afakls. and (ii) Local inhabitants - the 
Deccanis. The nobles who came from different countries 
like Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Syria, Arabia, Khorasean, Abyssinia 
and Afghanistan were prominent in the Deocan. They wielded 
considerable influence on all affairs of the State. Bahman 
Shah invited many Afghan and Mughal Amirs to join hie army. 
Mujahid Shah enlisted Persians and Turks in his organisation. 
Persian element was added to the Deccan population in the 
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days of Virus Shah Bahmani. 1 Ahmad Shah*s reign reinforced 

2 

the Persian element in Deccan society. The Deocani nobles 

also enjoyed all privileges in society. They were appointed 

and ~ 

governors and top officials^ received attractive salaries,* 

and lived in magnifioent mansions.^ Their way of life intro- 

society 

duced into/all Grinds of vices, like public women, wine and 

tz 

danoe. Many nobles were patrons of art and education. 

They encouraged the learned and the pious. Isami remarks 

that, on some occasions and during social ceremonies, grand 

feasts were arranged and free drinks offered to these 

nobles. "They have many horsemen and are good archers with 

Turkish bows. They are fair men, tall and attired in fine 

7 

cotton garments with turbans on their heads..."* They 
conversed in Arabio, Persian and Decoani, which was the 

o 

native tongue of the land. 

1. Sherwani, "Some Aspects of Bahmani'Culture," 

IC, XVII, 1943, p. 29* 

2. Sherwani, "Cultural influences under Ahmad Shah Wall 

Bahmani," IC, XVIII, 1944, p. 364. 

3. ' Itm-Batuta, p. 129 

4. Ibid, p.141. 

5. Ibd, p.13 

6. Isami . p. 541. 

7* Barbosa . I, p.179 
8 Ibid. 
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The nobles were loyaljto the Sultan when he was strong. 

The Bahaani nobles, after the death of Muhammad Shah III, 
asserted their independence because of the weak and inefficient 
rule of Mahamud Shah IV. Sasim Barid and Amir Barid, who 
were prominent nobles, enjoyed regal powers during the weak 
rule of Mahamud Shah IV and others. 

to 

This faot is well attested/by Barbosa. While describing 
the personality of Sultan* Mahamud Shah IV*_ Barbosa refers 
to the nobles and the rivalry among them. "lie ( the king ) 
does not govern himself, nor does anything concerning his 
government, but makes it all over to certain Moorish noblemen 
to govern and each of these has charge of certain towns and 
cities, and governs those entrusted to him by the king. If 
any one of these rises against him, the others all help him 

4 

against the rebel..." Barbosa further remarks, "These 

2 

governors are often at war with one other...." ’ 

One sad feature of the society of the nobles already 
mentioned was the rivalry between the Afakls and the Deccanis. 
Their parties were well organised. This party system, which 


1. Barbosa . I, p.179 

2. Ibid. - 
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beoarae intensified in the reign of Muhammad Shah III, 
sounded the death-knell of the Bahmani State. If they had 
come together for the welfare of the Bahmani Kingdom, its 
political, social and oultural history would have been quite 
different from what it came to be. 

ii) Saints sad*Shaikhs 

Ulemas and Shaikhs, SufiB and Hindu Yogis formed 
another class, They enjoyed a good social position. They 
were universally respected for their piety and wisdom. 

Unlike the nobles, they lived among the common people. The 

•f 

Sultans normally gave liberal grants to them. The Hindu 

Yogis lived an ascetic life. Such Yogis were spread all 
* 

over India.' There were oontacts between the Hindu Yogis 
and the Muslim saints, which facilitated the Hindu-Mueliii 
understanding.^ 


1. Ibn-Batuta, p.70, 

2. Ibid, p.164. 

3. -^bid, pp, 164-66. 

4. Ibid, pp. 164-66. More details on this aspect are 

given in the concluding part of the 
thesis. See page xia-** 
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iii) Life of the Common People 

Iba-Batuta and Nikitin observe that the life of the 
common people was miserable during the period under 
review.^ There was a good deal of disparity between the 
rich and the common people. They were divided into many 
professional groups, goldsmiths, blackeniths, tinworkers, 
carpenters, tailors, weavers, oil pressers, barbers and 
others. 

iv) Position of the Hindus 

With regard to the position of the Hindus, opposite 

2 

views are expressed by modem writers* A.M.Siddiqi 
writes that the Hindus enjoyed sooial privileges under the 
Bahmani rule and the Bahmani Sultans generally adopted a 
liberal policy of sooial relations. He further writes 
that the Bahmani Sultans followed the Hindu traditions and 
local principles. In support of this view, Gfcjuri^ remarks 
that the Bahmani Sultans gave a fair treatment to the Hindus 
and employed them in great numbers. They even married 
Hindu women.^ The Bijapur Sultans also followed a similar 

1. Ibn-Batuta . p.60. sMajor, Nikitin , p.14 

2. AIM, Mysore, 1935, p. 465. 

3. IC, XLVI.1922, p.50 

4. Ibid, p. 50. 
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practice towards their Hindu subjects and married Hindu 
women. As an instance, he mentions that Mukund Rao, 
a Marat ha noble of Muhammad Shah III, gave his daughter to 
Yusuf Adilkhan. He remarks that these associations and 
marriages contributed to the liberal polioy of the State. 

o 

As opposed to these views, H.B.Roy writes that the aim 
of the Muslim state was to convert the n Dar-ul-Herb" into 
«Dar-ul-Islam n { a Hindu was a second class citizen under 
Muslim rule, and was never equal to a Muslim citizen."* J.N. 
Ghoudhary supports this view and writes that the social 
position of the Hindus was similar to those of Hindus living 

in the Muslim states of North India,^ P.M.Joshi^ also supports 

lower 

this view and remarks that the Hindus secured/positions under 
the Ba limani a. withaatxdis ereti io n aryxpgwgrix 

After taking into consideration these divergent views 

1. IC, XIiVI, 1922, p.50 

2. IC, XXXV, 1961* p.34 

3. Ibid, p. 34 

4. IH2, IV, 1928, p.721. 

5. HMD, I, p. 207. 
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of the modem writers, we can come to a balanced conclusion 
with regard to the position of the Hindus under the Bahmani 
rule# We cannot agree with the views of Siddlq4# and Ghauri, 
because the Hindus did not enjoy equal social statue with 

<} 

Muslim citizens which is clearly confirmed by Ibn-Batuta, who 
writes that the Muslims, who were in minority, dominated the 

Hindus in their own land. Ghauri mentions that Hindu-Muellm 

1 < 

marriages contributed to the liberal polioy of the state. 

It is difficult to accept this, because we do not know under 

what ciroumstancee the Hindu-Muslim marriages were made, 

» 

moreover, inter-connniifil:Carriages between the Hindus and the 
Muslims were not a common feature. We oannot oite evenbne 
example of a Muslim girl being married to a Hindu. Another 
point made by this class of writers is that the Bahmani 
Sultans offered positions to many Hindus in the civil and 
military services. This they did not do in pursuance of any 
liberal policy, but beoause it was essential for the Bahmani 
Sultans to do so; they wanted cooperation of the Hindus, who 

p 

were in majority.. Sherwani writes that Hasan Bahman Shah 

1. Ibn-Batuta , p.124. 

2. Sherwani, "Some Aspects of Bahmani Culture, M 

' IC, XVII, 1943* p. 29. 
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invited the Hindu chiefs of Xaulas, Mudgal and Shakarkhora 
to attend the marriage oeleferatione of his son. This might 
he true in the cage of few Hindu nobles who might have 
enjoyed a, tolerable status. But the common people as such 
remained second class citizens in their own land.' So, what 
N.B.Roy, J.IT.ChouAhary -P.W.Joshi have remarked appears 
to be correct. 

II. Domestic life 
i) Character 

i 

While writing about the condition of the Hindus, 

Ibn-Batuta says that he liked the Hindus, who led a peaceful 
life and adhered to principles. They were physicians, 
astrologers, farmers, traders, capitalists, leaders’, jewellers, 
contractors, accountants, clerks, revenue officials, soldiers, 
swordsmen and warriors.^ Barbosa describee Hindus as black 
and well built. According to Ibn-Batuta, Hindus were 
religious-minded. They regularly took bath before eating. 

They lived on rice, vegetables, sesame oil etc. They ate no 

1, Ibn-Batuta , Intro,, p. XXXIII. 

2, Barbosa. I, p, 181. 
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flesh. They did not marry within their own cirole. They 
did not drink wine. They had great regard for the cow and 
Ganga water.^ Ibn-Batuta writes that he had been highly 
impressed by the life of the Hindus, who had attained a 

p 

very high degree of humanity and culture. He says that the 

•x 

Hindus had unity and he had received help from them. While 
appreciating the beauties of Daulatabad, Ibn-Batuta mentions 
that the Maratha women of Daulatabad city impressed him 
very much. He liked them because they possessed charm, a 
pretty nose and eyes and attracted men. 1 ^ 


^ Ibn-Batuta . pp. 104-171. 

: Major, Dazzaq . p. 103. 

2 Ibid, X, Intro., p. XXXV. 

3 Ibid, Intro., p. XXXI. 

4 Ibid, p. 170. 
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Caste System 

The Caste system had its hold on the Inhabitants of the 
land as in the earlier and later periods# Our source Guru 
Charitra refers to the usual caste heirarchy as follows s 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras, Chandalas, Kiratas, 
Hatungas# etc. 

Brahamanas enjoyed a great social importance in the 

Deccan society as the custodians of religion and culture. 

Guru Charitra . however, aoouses them and says they had become 

demoralised and that they were reoiting the Vedas and 

Sastras in the court of the Sultan of Bidar for the sake of 

o 

money and awards. KShutg'Aayer : Kshatriyae enjoyed social 
importance next to the Brahamanas.'* Valgayg were next to the 
Kshatriyae.^ Sudras were next to the Vaisyas in the sooial 
order. Guru Charitra mentions that Sudras were engaged in 

C CASE'S- 

agriculture, Chandalas were another of the Hindu social order 
who lived out-side the town.^ 
5}^8resti3igxa«a®Hntxagxt5xwh9xi;8xax«H3Htasxa? 

1. GO, Oh, XXVII. 

2. Ibid. Ch, XXV-XXVII. 

3. Ibid. 

4. ibid, 5. Ibid.* 6. Ibid, Ch, XXVII. 
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According to the belief that prevailed In those days, a 
person turns himself into a Chandala only beoause of hia bad 
deeds and violation of certain codes of conduct and principles 

of morality, Guru C&aritra -erovoc to bo.strong evid e nce 

for thls-froilof , Guru Karasimha Saraswati explains how 
and why a oerson is bom as a Chandala in his next birth. 

'•The present life of an individual is nothing but the refle¬ 
ction of the deeds done by him in hie previous life. Any 
violation of the accepted norms of marriage, 3 uch as a man 
of low caste being united to a woman of high caste, will be a 
curse to him. This will be aoplioable to all those who abandon 
virtuouB life, divorce their wives, sell girls, sell cows and 
horses, destroy forests, separate sons from parents and calf 

from the cow, go to pilgrim centres but do not perform 

\ 

♦Shraddha 1 . and also those who have no respect for the *cda 
and do not follow the conventions and customs of their caste... 0 
The Brahmanae also were, however, not excluded from this 
imoending curse nor could they take any liberty though they 
belonged to the privileged. They also would take birth in 
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n 

the Chandala oommunity if they abandon ’Karma’, worship God 
without cow’s milk and Tulsi leaves, do not respect Veda, 
etc., While elaborating his broad conception of a Chandala . 

ha further says tdEPfe a person turns out to be a Chandala 

\<_ 

if he marries again which his first wife ie still living, 
if he disturbs others* ;Jobs and property, spoils tanks and 
wells, destroys houses of Brahmanas and Sivapooja, hating his 
guru, breaks his promises, if one betrays his master on the 
battle-field,etc•” 

Gh-&mchabi litv 

Ohtouohability prevailed in the Decoan during this 
period. There are instances to prove this. The Guru Oharitra 
gives us an instance of one Matunga, who was brought before 
the Guru, and is said to have told him, ”1 belong to the 
Matunga caste. I have built a colony outside the town, and 
I do not want to pBllute the townsmen”•^ We also come 
across a reference to the untouchability prevailing in the 
Deccan, in Sivatafra Chintamani . There lived a famous 
Shivasarana, Nagarasa^, in Baleyakere, who is said to have 
perfomaed ’lingopadesha* fee- a low-born person of that placeivVn 

^___ n kftSKr. 

1. GC, Ch, XXVII. 

2. STC . Ch, 38, Verse, 14.1-143, 
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There was a well for the use of the villagers, and the 

low-born person who had received the ’lingopadeaha 1 took 

water from it* The highly orthodox and caste-consoious 

people of the village oould not tolerate it and prevented 

him from talcing water from the well. But, strangely 

enough, it so happened that the water of the well turned 
ish 

salt^t and it was a matter of immediate concern to tho people» 
Hence, they prayed Hagarasa to pardon them. They also 
repented what they had done and promised that, hereafter, 
they would not think of such discrimination* It is worth 

A 

noting that untouchables were appointed aB messengers. 

iv) Education 


Prom sources like Guru Charitra ^we get glimpses of 
educational practices of medieval times in the Deccan. 
While the Guru was in Vai;Janath, a brahmana came to him 
for guidance. It appears he was not able to study because 
he did not stick to His teacher. He explained his problem 
thus, rt I got a teacher who was always very strict and used 

1 Bhakti Yi.lava . Ch, 40. 


5 Tukaram Bavanoha Abhangaohi Gatha . Maharashtra 
Government, Bombay, 1973, PP. 43-56'. 
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to decry me with harsh words. He asked me to do things 
which were beyond my power. He did not teach me either 
Veda or Sastra, and used to taunt me by saying that ny 
mind was not still stable enough to learn. Because of 
his unhelpful attitude, I did not take interest in his 
assignments and, when I failed to carry out the assigned 
task, he got angry. Finally, I was annoyed with his 
treatment of me and left him in a huff.” The Guru found 
fault with the brahmana and said, "You have deceived 
yourself and deceived your teacher. Since you take 
pleasure in decrying your teacher in front of me, it 
means that you will never learn; you are like one who has 
kicked a pot of wealth offered to him and is trying hard 
to ward off poverty . H The Guru told him the story of Aruni, 
who had stopped the flow of water through a dam by throwing 
himself into the breach in obdeience to his teacher. The 
gist of the Guru's advice was; "be steadfast in your aim 

p 

and you will learn anything." The brahmana took the hint 
and went back to his teaoher. This story gives an insight 
into the domestic system of education, where the teaoher 
does not begin bo teach until he is sure that the student 


1 GO, Ch, XLX, 
Ibid. 


2 
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Is strong-willed enough to concentrate on his studies. 

In the Guru Charitra . a second kind of experience in 

tho domestic system of education is also to be found. One 

student by name Trashta Brahmaputra went to live in a 

teacher's household for his education. He went soon after 

thread-ceremony. 

his Upanay ana Once, while he wae under¬ 

going his studies, it rained very heavily and the Guru's 

overflowed 

aa.rama, or school, began to leak until it/itiSUHi with 
water. Then the Guru told his dieoiple, "Look here my house 
has become old and every year it is leaking. You must go 
out and bring the necessary materials end repair ib so 
that it will be leak-proof.”^ While the disciple was about 
to go out, the teacher’s wife asked him to bring her a 
blouse of unusual colour that would fit her. The teacher's 
son cam© and said that he wanted a pair of sandals which 
would not get dirty in the mud and would be convenient to 
wear wherever he went. Then the teacher's little daughter 

p 

came and lisped that she wanted ivory toys. from the above 
story, we learn that a student in those days was expected to 
serve not only his Guru, but the members of his family too. 


1 GO, Ch, XU. 
Ibid. 


2 
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From this instance, it appears, that certain teachers and 
their family expected too many perquisites from the 
disciples. 

v) Women 


la the middle ages, too, the Hindu woman was expected 

to serve her family and husband with devotion. She 

enriched man’s life and made him cheerful. She had few 

to 

privileges to enjoy, such as right^property and education, 

9 

her role was subordinate to that of man in society. 

vl) The Ideal Woman; (Pativrata) 

t 

The 

L Guru Oharitra gives us a picture of an ideal woman in 

■a 

the following words: ’’She should take her meal after her 
husband, wait upon him to serve him; serve the guests with 
devotion, make charities with the consent of her husband, 
have implicit faith in her husband and consider him as her 
lord, sleep after her husband goes to sleep, get-up before 

1 Ibn-Batuta, Intro., p. XXVI. 

2 IGj, XXXV, 1961, p. 38. 

3 GC, Ch, XXXI. 
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him, complete the household work alone, adorn herself when 

her husband Is in the station, not to get upset at her 

husband’s harsh words and 111 treatment, always welcome her 

husband with love, act according to her husband’s will and 

pleasure, not to go to neighbours’ residences; if she goes 

on work, return immediately, worship the cow, put saffron 

( tilak ? on her forehead and adorn herself for the sake of 

• • • 

the long life of her husband, / nsafoofcOicxi av c xgj M btj & & foc ivMfo:■& 

not stay away from her father-in-law 

naked 

and motherln-law,r not to take bath/^gnijiojjejewa, not to 
Insult her husband under any circumstances, convey her 

j 

requirements to her husband through the children, not to 

look at another man with evil intentions and to commit 

\) 

*Sati’ when her husband dies*.. Service of her husband is 

- a 

said to have been the best ideal for/married woman. 



vii) Satl or Self-immolation of Wldoes 

The custom of ’Sati* was in vogue in the Deocan 
during the period under survey and Hindu women, under 

4 

certain circumstances followed this practice. Ibn-3atuta 
refers to it* Nioolo Conti notices the prevalence of the 


1 


Ibn-Batuta. Intro., p, X2IY, 
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Sail custom in Cambay, the first Indian city he reached 

during his journey. Barbosa mentions that, in the 

Deccan, Sati prevailed. Wives burnt themselves alive. He 

noticed it in Vijayanagara and describes it in details 

how a woman throws herself into the burning fire in the 

2 

presence of her sons and relatives. The Guru Charitra 

•* 

also refers to this custom. According to it, Sati was 
not permitted under two conditions* (1) If the husband 
dies in a far-off plaoef (2) if she has a small child. 

Only courageous women were permitted to commit Sati. Prom 
these instances it is clear that Sati was not a common 
practice, and certainly not compulsory. 



viii) The Widow 

Hindu 

Tha/widow in the Deccan society hai to follow certain 
practices, which are listed in the Guru Charltra .^ "She 
should shave her head after the death of her husband. If 
not, she will go to hell along with her husband. She should 

1 Major, Conti . Intro,, LO, 

2 Barbosa . T, p. 181. 

3 GSt ch, xxx-xmii. 

4 Ibid. 



take bath dally, should take only one meal a day, of on© 

• • • 

t oodgrainj /Bh®xstoaHld:<festxfo 2 xtkK®^<dayx?:xmimxshai-xaaiil± 
eakxaRlyxfsuits. She should take little foor for self- 
preservation. She should not apply to her person oil or 
perfumes, and should not eat betel-leaves, should not wear 
flowers,ornaments etc., and should visit holy places after 
consulting her Guru. She should make charities to 
brahmanas and open a centre for drinking water during 
summer, worship God, supply water to brahmanas* houses 
and serve and help pilgrims, offering cloth, plantains, 
grapes, tambula and shoes to them on behalf of her 
husband. She should not ride a bull, and should wear only 

t» 

white cloth... 
ioc) 

Muslim Women 


■i 

The Muslim women did not enjoy liberty in the modem 
sense, and the parda system was common with them, K,M, 
Ashraf writes about the parda system as follows: "The more 
developed form of parda, with its elaborate code of rules, 
came into existence almost from the beginning of the Muslim 


1 Xbn-Batuta . Intro., p. XXV. 
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rule in Hindustan."^ fhe life of the Muslim women in society 
was restricted* Ho wrnr , the Muslim - women, on joy e d the 
p l o aoures of - marriod lif e* Ibn-Batuta mentions that 
certain Hindu traditions and customs influenced Muslim 
women 


Although, the Muslim women lived in parda . they proved 

they 

their mettle in administration. Sometimes,/acted as 
regents of minor Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom. They 
took active part in politics and efficiently managed the 
affairs of the State. We will give only two examples. 

•X 

Huh Parwar Agha brought about the murder of Baud Shah. 
Makdum Jahan Nargis Begum, the dowager queen of Humayun 
Shah, was a great and versatile lady.^ Prince Nissan was 
a minor when he was enthroned as the Sultan after the 
death of Humayun Shah. Mahmud Gawan managed the affairs 
of the State under this lady’s instructions. She decided 
to shift to ^irusabad, when the Bahmani capital Bidar was 

1 Ashra f. Life and Conditions of People of Hindustan . 
pT?45. 

2 Ibn-Batuta . p. 109. 

3 Briggs, Feriahta * II, p. 342. 

4 Sherwani, n Deccan! diplomacy and diplomatic usage in 

the middle of the fifteenth century”, AIOC, Mysore, 
1935, p. 541. ' 
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attached "by the Sultan of Malwa* 

X 

x) Types of tflarriage 

Monogamy and polygamy were common forms o f marriage. 

The Sultans, .nobles and the rich had many wives. It is 

said that FirusShah married about 800 women of different 

races and conversed with them in their own language.^ 

2 

There were a few cases of divorce. 

xi) Conventions In the Bridal Procession 

* * 

to note 

It is interesting/that different castes followed 

, 

different conventions with regard to the bridal procession. 
Brahmanas used a horse as a mountThe rich and dignitaries 

• • <5 

lilce Desfcmutehs also used a horse on the occasion of marriage. 
The people of other castes like Kunbi, Sutar, Lobar, Gurav, 


1 Briggs, Ferlshta . II, pp. 369-370. 

i 

2 Ibn-Batuta . Intro., p. XXVI* 

3 V.K.Rajwade, "Darnaji Pant Anl Vithya Mahar", 

Chaturtha Sammclana Vratta . BISM. Poona, Sale a 1838, 

pp.5~~ST_ 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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Sunar, Dhanagar, Jangam, Mahar, Bhlll, Muslims etc., also 

1 ? 
used horses. The buffalo was used among the Mango. 

* 

Kaitearis and Burus went on foot. Members of professional 
groups like, Tell, Chamber, Hhavi, Sumbar, and Cowherd 
(Gopala) used an ox.^ 

xii) Early Marriage 

The practice of early marriage was In existence in 
the Deccan during this period. The Guru Charltra gives 
the example of Datta of Mahur marrying Savitri at the age 
of 12. 1 * 3 4 5 

xiii) Sale of Girls 

The sale of slave girls was a common feature all 
over the country. It was agfoanifest in the Korth as in 

1 V.K.Rajwade, "Damaji Pant Ani Vithya Mahar", 

Chaturtha Sammelana Vratta, BISM, Poona, Saka 1838, 
pp. 53-67. 

, 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 GO* Ch, m. 
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£ 

* 


the Deccan. Ibn-Batuta writes that sale of girls was common 

I 

in medieval India, Female captives were sold at low 
prices. Flruz Shah Bahmani appointed merchants to 
purchase women of all countries like Arabia, Circassians, 
Georgians, Russians., Europeans, Chinese, also Afghans, 
Rajputs, Bengalis, Gujaratis, TelanganiB and 
Maharashtrians. Ibn-Batuta says that he always lived 
in the oompany of slave-girls, who were charming and 
intelligent. Some of them could recite Quran. They wero 
good swimmers and could ride a horse. They could also 
sing. They led a chaste life.'* 

xiv) Prostitution 


Women accused offidelity by their caste associations 
and Vaishnava religious mendicants were called ’Sarkar 
wives*. Brahman and Kcsnati women were declared out - 

1 - Ibn-Batuta , Intro., p. XXV. 

2 Ibid, p. 123. 

3 Briggs, Perlshta . II, p. 369-370, 

4 ’ Ibn-Batuta . Intro, p. XXV. 

5 IA, XIV, p. v234. '^vfo-rV^vxoAS. 
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castes and branded on the aria as prostitutes, while 

1 7 

prostitutes of other castes were sold. Xrldabhiramamu . 

a contemporary Telugu work, refers to prostitution and 

says that some people of Warangal U3ed to visit brothels 

regularly in the evening. Abdur Razaaq notices the 

•% 

existence of brothels in Vijayanagara and Deccan.*' 

Slave-girls who possessed charm and beauty took to 
4 *5 

prostitution. The Guru Charitra also refers to 
prostitution. The following story gives us some glimpses 
of the life of a prostitute in the Deccan. "In Nandigrama 
there was a prostitute who was true to a single person 
like a married lady (pativrata). One day, Sivavrittl, a 
rich merchant of the Virasaiva community, came to her 
house. He was wearing on his right hand a Jewel in the 
shape of a linga. The prostitute liked that linga so much 
that she told the merchant that she would live with him 
as hie wife for three days if he gave her that Jewel. He 
agreed and took a promise from her that she would take the 

•*» — «* m «w* *m 

1 JA, XIV, p. 234. 

2 iCridabhlramamu . p. 77. 

3 Hllot and Dowson . p. 109-110. 

4 Ibid. 
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il 

utmost care of it as he considered it as his very life... In 
fact, this is the practice of the members of the Viranaiva 
community, who wear a ling a on some part of their body and 
guard it like life itself. '‘'She kept it in her ’Natya- 
mandira' for safe custody and lived with the merchant as 
his wife in the living quarters of her house. 

Unfortunately for her, at night the ’ITatyamandira’ caught 
fire and was burnt to ashes. The pair got up and saw 
what had happened. The neighbours also had como after 
learning of the fire accident. She began to cry aloud 
saying that her linga had been burnt. The merchant, in 
accordance with the practice of his community, seeing that 
the linga was burnt Cell, into the fire and died. This 
prostitute said, "Since my husband is dead, I will commit 
Sati and sent for priests to perform the ceremony pre¬ 
paratory to Sati and performed it." 




The story goes on to say that God was so pleased 

or devoted wife 

with her behaviour as a pativrata/ that he restored her 
and Sivavritti back to life and along with them tho 

linga. 


This story gives us a picture of a prostitute’s life 
She was rich enough to have a ’ftadyamanlira’, where she 
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v_ 


must have given performances of her dance. We also get an ^ 
example of a Sati. The woman undergoing it has to perform 
Sankalp a Just like the observer or performer of any other 
7rata or religious ceremony, 

xv) Slavery 

Slavery was a common feature in the South in medieval 
times. This is confirmed by our literary sources as well 
as by foreign accounts. 

As early as the 12th century* slavery was in existence 
in the Deccan; this is confirmed by Vijnanesvara, 1 who 

p 

lived in the region of Bidar. Hikitin, while supporting 
the existence of slavery* describes that there was a trade 
in black people in Bidar and sieves were carried along 
with horses* merchandise and silks. The Bah^nanie regularly 
maintained slaves* like the^i Horth Indian rulers. Quito 
a number of slaves rose to high positions in the State. 


1 Vijnanesvara, The Mltaksara . II, p. 182-86. 

As quoted by A.Appadorai. Economic Conditions in 
Southern India , p. 313. 




2 Major, flikitln, p. 12. 
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Yusuf Adilkhan and Malik Hasan were not only prominent 
slave officials but established independent dynasties. 


xvi) Belief in Omens 


People believed in omens and signs* Nikitin tells 
of 

us/one instance in Aland. "In Aland (Aladinand) there 
is bird, gookook, that flies at night and cries 
’gookook’, and any roof it lights upon, there the man 
will die; and whoever attempts to kill it, will see fire 
flashing from its beak*.." 


xvii) Belief In Horoscopes (Kundali) 


The Guru Oharitra tells us that the people of Deccan 

had much belief in horoscopes. As an instance the 

m 

horoscope of Marasijiha Saraawati was studied by learned 
Brahman as, who declared that he would be a great leader 


Major, Nikitin, 

1 /3?&£&,pp.l2-l3. Nikitin’s bird ’gookook’ is perhaps 

the owl, whioii flies at night. Poopie in villages 
believe even to this day that if this bird cries in 
the night something bad will take place. 
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I 

and was God incarnate. 

xviii) Belief in Ghosts 

The Guru Charitra also tells us about ghosts. It 

mentions that a woman ffosn Sirol was troubled by ghosts. 

She came to the Guru, who sent her to Audumbor to worship 

the idol of the feet of the Guru (Gurupada}. Another 

instance is contained in the following story. Once, it 

m 

appears, Naraeihha Saraswati came to Ganagapur, The 
village chief requested him to stay there permanently and 
a house where he could reside was shown to him. The 
moment the Guru arrived at this residence, a ghost 

3 

appeared before the Guru, who told it to leave the place.' 
The people believed that it did. 
xix) Curing of Diseases 

People had a belief in 

undertaking pilgrimages to get rid of diseases. The 
Guru Charitra gives us a few instances. 

1 GC*. Ch, XX. 

2 _GC, Ch, XX, 

3 Ibid, Ch, X5UIII. 


V 
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m 

When ftarasi^ha Saraswati was staying in Gsnogapur, 

a brahmana called Narahari, of the Gargya gotra , came to 

meet him. He was a learned brahmana, who suffered from 

leprosy* Others did not mix with him because of hlo 

disease* He folfe frustrated and cam© to Ganagapur, do 

cure 

begged the Guru to.$fi«gf8 him. The Guru told Narahari to 
plant a dried branch of Audumber and pour on it water 
devotedly till it sprouted* Narahari hod implicit faith 
in the Guru and followed his instructions* After some 

days, the Audumber planted by Narahari got fresh branches 

1 r 

and he was cured of hie leprosy. Nandi wasanother 
brahmana who oame to Ganagapur to meat Haraeinha Suraewati* 
He, too, was suffering from leprosy. Before that, he had 
been to Tulajapur, stayed there for three years and later 
moved to the place of Chandala ParamcsvarX and served there 
for seven months. But his disease was not cured. He 
finally came to Ganagapur, and met Narasinha Saraswati, who 

ov T5 .v\K, 

asked Nandi to take a dip of the Pu3hkara tirtba and 
wear new clothes. Nandi followed the Guru's advice and 
was cured of his leprosy. 


1 


GO, Oh, tfLV. 
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These instances show that lepers were not treated as 
untouchables, as in contemporary Europe* These and other 
instances also show that either the Guru was an adept in 
Ayurved^ nature cure or faith cute. 

xx) Food 


From accounts of foreign travellers, we get an idea 
of the food and food-habits of the people of the Deccan 
during this period. Ibn-Batuta mentions that Hindu meals 
consisted of ohapatls . milk, curds, onion, spices, piokles 
and ghee . Rioe was the principal item of their diet.^ The 
Hindu dietary also consisted of bread, sweets, sharbat. 
barley drink, cakes, butter, etc. They made ample use of 
fruits, like grapes, pomegranates, bananas, etc. Hindus 

■z 

commonly used pickles of mango and ginger. Use of 
tamarind was sIbo common in Hindu households.^ 


1 Ibn-Batuta . pp. 69-119 and 181. 

2 Ibid, Intro ., p. ZXXV. 

3 Ibid, p. 16. 

4 Ibid. 
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Nikitin writes that Hindus had two meals a day. 

According to him, their meals consisted of rice, khiohrl 

or them in 

with ghee . etc. Uindus cooked vegetables/ani fried/with 
*“ 1 him " ~ 

ghee , oil etc. According toffiiki&in the Hindus ate no 

e 2 

meat, neither be$f nor mutton, nor chicken. He further 
writes that they drink no wine. They live on Indian 
corn, carrots with oil and different herbs. They always 
eat with the right hand and do not use spoons. Hindus 
carried during a journey a stone pot to cook broth in. 

They sat on a wooden plank to eat and wash their hands 
and feet before the meal. They did not like inter-dining. 
"They take care that Mahommedons do not look into their 
pot nor see their food, and, should tnis happen, they will 
not eat it; some, therefore, hide themselves under a 
linen cloth lest they should be seen when eating...”^ 

V/e get an idea of Hindu dishes on feast-days in an 

a 

aocount of Harayana Sahaliya. Fragrant rice with oooked 


1 Major, Nikitin, p. *10. 

2 Ibid, p. 17. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Riddhipura yarnana, pp, 80-86. 

aB quoted by Joshi, HTTP. I, p, 215. 
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pulses* nuranpoli and various laddus. sweets and pancakes, 
fcfair , unusual kinds of curries, pickles and preserves of 
many kinds, oapads roasted and fried and other ^ttilar 
savouries including bhajis and waranas were the several 
items at a feast 

Puran&ara Dasa throws light on a few more details 
regarding the food of the people in the Peocan. 4ocording 
to him, kajjaya - bread, probably made of ^awar, was an 
item of the diet of people and it was taken with fresh 

o 

butter, Their food also consisted of bread made of 

i 

bajra, taken with butter.^ And on the auspicious occasion 
like full moon day ( jemima ) people used to prepare sweets 
like Puranpoll made of pulses and jaggery,^ Brinjal fried 
In oil was one of the dishes.-* The Seoean people also used 

g 

radish with garlic. To add to their taste, they made uoe 


1 Biddhipura Varnana , pp. 80-86. 

as quoted by 'Joshi‘, HUB . I, p. 215. 

2 Purandara Pasara Kirtane . Part II Verse, 151, p.80. 

3. Ibid, Part III, Verse, 187, p.102. 

4 Ibid, Part III, Verse, 187, p. 101. 

5 Ibid, Part III, Verse, 187, p. 102, 

^ *r;§^\ o*s>o \ 

Ibid^ Part III, Verse, 1959, p. 102* 


6 
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of papad 


and condiments fried in oil 


1 


a 

The people of the Deccan made uee of/variety of 
fruits, such as dry fruits* Dry fruits were imported. 
Apples, grapes, pomegranates, melons, orange, citron, lemon, 
jamun, dates, plantains and mangoes, were the items of food 

p 

of the rich. Nicolo Conti mentions that, after dinner, 

X 

the inhabitants of India took a little wine. 

The rich Hindus and nobles arranged grand dinners and 
used tables and spoons for their dinner, but the common 
people ate sitting on carpets.^ 

The Muslim diet consisted of meat, chicken, samosa, 

e e 

fish, sharbat * barley, wine etc. They also ate Id wr betff, 


1 Purandara Dasara Kirtane* Part III, Verse, 137, p.102. 

' w r 

2 Ibn-Batuta* p. 17. 

3 Major, Conti, p. 22* 

: Major, Nikitin * p. 17. 


4 Ibn-Batuta . pp. 145-46 and 181 

5 Ibid. 
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goat’s flesh, mutton, fowl, pigeons and other* birds. The 

meals of Muslim mystios, like Gesu Baraz, consisted of 

bread,, goat’s meat, mutton, sweets, hal-wa, fruits, mangoes, 

khichri . shirkhurma etc,^ He did not eat pigeon's r flash 

o 

and he never ate in a Hindu house. 

Muslim feasts were arranged in a grand maimer. Isami 

x 

writes that tbe dining tables were covered with silk. 

Items of food, such as bread, roast, curry puffs, cooked 
vegetables and salad ourries, fresh and dry fruits were 
placed on the table in silver plates.* Halva was served 
at the end. After dinner, Isami writes, the Sultan offered 
presents to the Amirs and other guests. 

between Hindus and Muslims 

Nikitin observes that the inter-dining ^/became restricted 
withZinflux of Muslims in the Decoan,^ Abdur Razsaq 
supports this view and writes that he was not permitted to 


1 PIHC, Gwalior, 1952, p. 187. 

2 Ibid. 

5 Isami , p. 54-9. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Major, Nikitin , pp. 17 and 27. 
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dine with the emperor of Vijayanagara, although he was 
honoured with several presents, 1 2 

xxi) Betel-leaf Chewing 

IPan^hewing!appears to have been a long established 
habit and universal. Hence, trade in arecanut and betel 
was, naturally, very important. Generally, Hindus and 
Muslims ate betel-leaf ( tambula ) at the end of the meal 

p 

as it helped digestion, Barbosa gives us a detailed and 
interesting account of the pan-chewing habit in general, 
"which throughout India is habitually chewed by both men 
and women, night and day, in public places and roads by 
day, and in bed by night, so that their chewing thereof 
haB paused. This leaf is mixed with a small fruit (seed) 
called areca, and, before eating it, they cover it with 
moistened lime (made from mussel and cookie shells), and, 
having rapped up these two things with the betel leaf, 
they chew it, swallowing the 3uioe only. It makes the 
mouth red and the teoth black, They consider it good for 


1 Ma.lor, 1 Sazzaq, p;.3K 1 

2 Ibn-Batuta . Intro, p, TXXVTII. 


? 
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drying and preserving the belly and the brain* It oubcnios 
flatulence and takes away thirst, so that they take no 
drink with it...’ 1 2 3 4 ^ Muslims, Arabs and Persians alike call 
it tambula . a word of Hindu origin. 

xxii) Press 

The standard of culture of the people of the Deccan 
is best reflected in their dress styles. They made use 
of various kinds of dress, ootton, silk and linen. 

o 

Hindus unlike the Muslims, used light dresses. They 

x 

used a turban on their heads and a dhoti with gold lace. 
The Hindu nobles normally wore tight-fitting drawers end a 
loose coat, and normally preferred white clothes.^ 

The Muslim nobles wore kurta and long drawers. The 
Persian horse-dealers wore the middle-class dress of the 


1 Barbosa . I, pp, 168-169. 

2 Ma^or, Conti , p. 23. 

3 Barbosa. Untro., p. XIII. 

4 Ibn-Batuta, Intro., p, XVII, 
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15th and 15th centuries of a black cap and a long black 

overcoat.^ The dress of the traders in the Deccan* 

according to Purandara Dasa, consisted of a shirt* turban 

(arandas ) a pieoe of cloth thrown on body ( valll ) etc. 

They also wore chappals ( papos ). Nikitin observes that 

the chief of Chaul wore a feta on the head and on the 
•2 

loins. The nobles (Boyars) and the rich also used a 

A 

feta on the shoulders and on the loins. Barbosa observes 

tz 

that the inhabitants of the land much used calico unbleached. 

After wearing it, they bleached and starched it to make it 

very white, it was sold every where. After use, they 

prepared cloaks of It joining two pieoes together called 

‘oorja* and got it dyed in good colours. They threw it on 

a 

their Bhoulders like caps* as/fashion. They also wore 

a pieoe of muslin on their head. Aeoording to Barbosa, this 

6 

muslin ’corja’ was worth ten pardaos. 

What struck these foreign travellers was that village 

1 H.Goetz, Heildelderg, ’’Muslims in Vijayanagara", 

Dr.Gulam Yazdani. Commemoration Volume , p. 66. 

2 S.K,Ramachandra Rao, Sri Purandara Pasaru . 

Bangalore, 1964, p.28. 

3 Major. Nikitin , p.9. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Barbosa . I, pp, 161-2. 

6 


Ibid. 
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people walked naked. Nikitin noticed that servants walked 

4 

naked and bare-footed. About little boys and girls, he 
writes, "Boys and girls walk naked till seven years and do 

p 

not hide their shameBarbosa also confirms this and writes 
that pepple go bare from the waist up, but are clad below. 

This may be true of the poor people in villages. 

Muslim women normally wore loose drawers, a shirt and 
a long scarf. The Deccan women wore Bhoee of leather 
decorated with gold and silk.^ 

xxiii) Ornaments 

In general, women, whether in the South or in the North, 
wore all varieties of ornaments of gold and silver as a mark 


1 Major, Nikitin , p, 9. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Barbosa . I, p. 181. S> °Y ¥Ma -~ * v M' 3e - 5 V*- 

vsw dowAMip ^ VaM.-* 

Major, Conti , p. 23. ^ 0 


4 
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of social diBtinotlon, Abdur Raszaqt noticed that the 

, inhabitants of the country, whether high or loy]p even down 

to the artificers of the baaaar, wore jewellery in the ears, 

2 

and around their necks, arms, wrists and fingers. Nikitin 

mentions that women wore necklaces of sapphire, bracelets 

% 

around the anna and golden rings. 

Nicolo Conti gives fche following information about dress 
and ornaments of Indians in general. " The style of dress is 
different in different regions. Wool is very little used. 
There is great abundanoe of flax and silk, and of those 
they make their gamnents. Almost all, both men and women, 
wear a linen cloth bound round the body so as to cover the 
front of the person, and descending as low as the kness, 
and wear this garment of linen and or silk, which, with the 
men, descends to just below the kness, and with the women 
to the ankles., They cannot wear more clothing on account of 
the great heat, and, for the same reason, they only wear 
sandals with purple and golden ties, as we see in anoient 
statues. In some places, the wemeh have shoes made of thin 


1. Ibn-Batuta . Intro., p. XV. 
2* Elliot and Dow a on . t p, 109. 
3. Major, Nikitin , p, 18. 
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leather ornamented with gold and silk. By way of ornament, 
they wear rings of gold on their arms and on their hands, 
also around their necks and legs, of the weight of three 
pounds and studded with gems.,.** 1 

xxiv) Festivals and Entertainments 

The Guru Charltra , tells us that the people of Ganagapur 

2 

took much interest in festivals like the Deepavali, It is 
said that people of nearby villages used to invite their 
Guru to their villages and oelebrated this festival with 
great pomp and ceremony. 

From contemporary literature and foreign accounts we 

/ 

learn that people had many ways of amusing themselves. Ibn- 
Batuta mentions that there was a bazaar in Daulatabad meant 
for the dancing and singing of ladies. This was the oentre 
of entertainment. Hindu and Muslim nobles paid regular 


1 Major, Conti , pp. 22-23. 

2 GO, Oh, XT,IX. 

Ibid. 


3 
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visits to these centres.^ The Xridabhiramam tells us that 
the people of Warangal entertained themselves by engaging 
in sports# cock-fights, ram-fights and witnessing village 
dramas. Another popular entertainment was making toys, 
such as hulls, elephants, rams and many other figures, with 
which they entertained their children." 5 

xvi) Social Customs and Manners 

Orthodox Hindu life had always been regulated by the 

ceremonies or 

Sastras, like those of Hemadri, which prescribe certain/ 
vratae . Some of these vratas have survived to these days. 
The Guru Oharltra . gives us ful^details of such vratas 
( exclusively for brahmarias ), like expiation, bathing, 
prayers (Sandhvayandana ), Sraddha ( anniversary ), method 
of worship, of God, food habits, method of sleeping eto. 1 2 3 4 


1. Ibn-Batuta . p. 171 

2. Kridabhlramam , pp. 24-25. 

This contemporary Telugu work ( 1424-1435 A..D,). 
furnishes a brief but interesting account of the habits 
and amusements of the people of Andhra in general and 
of Warangal in particular. 

3. Sankalia and others, Nevasa . pp. 388-395. 

4. 


GO, Oh, XXVIII, XXXVI, XXXVII 
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It is assured in the Guru Charitra that* if one sincerely 
follows these vratas as envisaged in the hook, one will 
certainly attain peace and prosperity, and need not he afraid 
of the bad influence of the Kalfvuga . 

’ ' ! i , 

xxvii) Centres of Pilgrimage 

Pilgrimages constituted an important factor in the social 
and religious life of the people during this period. Bathing 
in saored rivers, such as the Ganga, Bhinta, Krishna, Godavari, 
Tungabhadra, Malapahari, was another form of giving expression 
to religious sentiment. (Temples were fairly numerous, 
containing one principal deity along with his or her consort 
and their attendants. The Hindus of the Deccan used to visit 
certain holy places, about which references are found in 
contemporary literature. Harasimha Saraewati and hie disciples 
toured a number of such holy places, about which contemporary 
literature gives eleaborate description. 1 The following 

oentres of pilgrimage figure in contemporary literature. 
msft&aaxwdj&ffiesa Andhra 

Sriaaila 


Srisaila was the greatest abode of the Saivas of the 
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Deccan. Lakkanna Dandesa describes this pilgrim centre in 

glowing language. He oalls it as *Sriparvatara,its abode 

of God Mallikarjuna. "Its eastern door was Tripurantakam, 

southern door was Mahajyoti Siddhavattam, its westem&oor 

was Anavarpura, or Alarapur, and its northern door was Maheswara. 

In the centre was Mallikarjuna. Here, within forty-eight 

yojanas, every stone was a linga, every plant was a patrl . 

(saored to Siva) all water was Ganga, and all men were rlshis o 

Here, flourished many Yogis doing penance and praying to 

Mallikarjuna. Among them were Suras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 

mystic saints etc. Everywhere there were hermitages of these 

saints, who used to recite Vedic hymns and conduct tarkagoghtls 

or discussions. Brahmanae recited and defined hymns." This 

of 

plaoe was so holy that the mere utteringgits name would lead 
to the destruction of all evil. In the centre of it, all 
was Sivasamaya Sarvabhauma Bhikehavartiraya, The Guru Oharltra 
mentions that the people of Gangapur used to go on a pilgrimage 
to Srisaila on Sivaratri.^ 


1. STC , Ch, 38, Verse, 1-8. 

2. Ibid 

s Major, Wikitin, pp. 16 and 18. Wikitin who visited 
Srisaila, oalls it ’Parvota*, the Jerusalem of the 
Hindus. 

3. GC, Ch, XXXIV. 
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Karnataka 

Kalyana 

lakkanna Dandesa doscribes Kalyana in glowing terms. 

It was the abode of Basaveshwara, where the highest spiritual 
knowledge was achieved* The Guru Charitra refers to 
Kalyana as ‘Vrashabha girl’. Kalyana was also a popular 
seat of Pontiffs of the Anandasarapradaya, and the existence 
of the Sadananda matha at this place even to this date 
proves this fact. 

Ganagapur 

■a 

The Guru Charitra describes it as ’Gandharva bhuvana* 
Ifarasimha Saraswati has described Ganagapur as an important 
pilgrim centre, equal to Prayag.^ This is the place where 

C 

two rivers, the Bhima and the Amaraja, meet (Sangam);^ such 

confluences are coneidered sacred. Here accidents and untimely 

death shall not occur. Here is Ashvat (the pieal tree), 

the following 

which is auspicious. Besides, there are/eight tirthas in 

1 STC, Ch, 33. 

2 GO, Ch, XVI. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 



Ganagapur. 


1) 

Taranasi-tirtha 

(2) 

Papavinasitirtha 

3) 

Kotitirtha, 

(4) 

Rudrapada-tirtha, 

5) 

Gayatlrtha, 

(6) 

Ghakratirha 

7) 

Man oharatirtha 

(8) 

Manmathatirtha• 


4 

There is the Kallesvara temple in the vicinity of Gangapur, 

connection 

And in anotherZgJ&KI^J^ Guru Oharitra says that Ganagapur 

2 

was equal to Banaras and Gokarna# 

Bidar (Khanapur) 

Since the 15th century Bidar was a faatou^ seat of the 4 
Kbandoba cult* G.H.Khare writes that Khandoha was a very 
popular deity of the South;** Bidar was also a well known 
Centre of the Warkari cult, 

Kurugadde 

i 

' > 

It was here that Sripada Sri Vallabha, a great preacher 
of the Advaita and JTarasimha Saraswati’s inepirer lived about 

1350 A.D.^ It is situated an a distance of 15 miles north¬ 
east of Rai ch ur . *^t is an Island on the Krishna river# 

1. GO* Ch, XV. 

2. Ibid. 

3. PIHC , Trivendraro, 1958, p. 126. 

4. GC, Oh, ABC 
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Malkhed 


Since the 14th century, thjta was knownjas a oentre of 
Valshnaviam. It was here that Jayatirtha, a famous Vaichnaya 

4 

scholar, lived in the 14th century and directed religious 
and educational activities. 

Manur 


It was known for a famous tomple of Channake a hava , the 

family deity of the Adyas of this place. It was an agrahara . 

where Seshadri and Varad^araja, leaders of the Dwaita philosophy 

* 

directed a Vedic school . J 

Torave 


This is situated in the district of Bijapur. Right 

early time s 

from/ldiexythxnea^aejc^Aj?®, up to medieval days, this place 
retained its glory. This place is popularly known for the 


“1* Vvasatlrtha . Verse, 17. 

2. P.B.Desai, "Mannurlna Channakeshava ". Adva Vamaa Pradeep . 

Appendix, p. 31. 

3* Adya Vaasa Pradeep._ p.19. 

Hi re manur, 1971. 
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cave-temple of Warasimha. The Yadavas of Bevagiri were 

devoteesn of Narasimha. A number of inscriptions tells us 

* 

that this plaoe was famous in meraieval days. Purandara 
Baaa, who lived in the 16th century* has referred to this 
place in his devotional songs in Xannada, 

Sannati 

This Is a seat of the Shakti cult of Chandala 

p 

paramesvari in the Deccan. This is situated in the 
Yadgiri taluk of Gulbarga district. It was formerly a 
Buddhist centre. 


1, El, XXV, p. 291. 

: Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy . 1933-34, 
2 GC, Ch, im. Wo . 122, 124, 129. 
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Maharashtra 

Pandharpur 

Chounda Raja, a Kannada poet who la belived to have 

flourished about 1300 A.D. in Pandharpur, has described this 

holy centre in colourful words. Pandharpur, according to 

him, was the abode of Vithala, a unique holy centre among 

all the kehetrag» and the abode of all tho gods. He 

further describes Pandharpur aa an attractive place, I»ord 

Vishnu loved it. He gives a description of the idol of 

Vithala along with Rukmlni, He refers to the names of 

rivers like Narmada, the Gautami, the Janhavi, the 

Krishna, the Godavari, the Tungabhadra, and says that among 

ail these rivers, the Bhimarati (3hima) is most famous. The 

Guru Charitra also refers to Pandharpur as the abode of 

o 

Panduranga Vithala. Purandara Dasa appears to have lived 
here for sometime before leaving for Vijayanagara, 

Kolhapur 

It waB known as 'Karavirapur 1 . Being a famous seat of 


1 Chounda Raja, Abhinava Dasakumara Qharite. pp. 197-199. 
S.G.Narasimhachar and flf.A,Ramanuj ayanagar, (ed) Mysore, 
1902; R.S.Mugali, Kannada Sahitya Charitre , (1953 odn) 
p. 216. ££ Q I 

GC, Ch, IL. 


2 
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Mahalalcsbmi, goddess of wealth, It attracted a large number 

1 2 

of pilgrims. Nearby there is Kolha, the abode of Jfarasinha. 

Tul.la-pur 

/ 

This is a very famous seat of the Shalcti cult in 
Maharashtra. The temple of Bhavani here is a very popular 
shrine, which has always attracted a large number of pilgrims. 
In this temple there is an inscription dated 1398 A.D. which 
mentions Firus Shahf name. 

i 

Bhilwadi 

This is another popular seat of the Shakti cult of 
Bhuvanesvari in Maharashtra.^ Narasinha Saraswati stayed 
here for many years.^ P.M.Joshi mentions that Mahur or 
Hatapur and Saptashringi ana were also popular r.eafes of 

GC, Oh, XV. 

1. /^iidpaChpcxmtX. 

* fiagatfcSfig . .of India Maharashtra State,Kolhapur District 
1960, p.59. 

2. GO, Oh, XV. 

3* Tuloule . Fraohina Marathi Koriva Lekha . p. 300. 

4. GO, Oh, XV.' 

5. Ibid, 
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the Shakti cult in Maharashtra. 1 2 3 4 
Parll Val.lanath 

Of the 12 jyotirlingas, five were in the Bahmani 

kingdom, at 1) Parli-Vaijanath, 2) Bhiraa Shankar, 

3) Grishneshwara, 4) Trimbakeshwara, 5) Aundha. Karasinha 

% 

Saraewati lived at Parli-Vaijanath for a few years. To this 
day, these centres attract a good number of pilgrims from all 
corners of India. 

In additioiyfco these, Guru Charitra mentions several 
pilgrimage centres In Maharashtra, 

Trayambaka, %sik, Maoijarika, Yasara-Brahmesvara, Audumber, 
Amarpur etc., were sacred places.* 


1. HMD, I, p. 221. 

2. Ibid, p.221• 

3. GO, Oh, X?. 

4. Ibid, Ch, XY. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT 
HINDU AND ALLIED RELIGIOUS SECTS 

I. Ma.lor Sects : 1) Warkarie, (II) Advaita, (ill) Dvaita 
and (iv) ?irasalva. 

II. Minor Sects ? (i) Jainism, (ii) Chaitanya Sampradaya, 
(Hi) Ananda Sampradaya. 
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So far we have discussed secular aspects* like t® 
political relations of the Bahmanis with the Hindu chiefs* 
and the economic and social conditions of the people, We 
shall now take up^the religious aspect. Here an attempt is 
made first to describe the various religious cultB that 
flourished in the Deccan during the period under review. 

I. Major Sects 

(i) Warkaris, (ii) Advaita, (ill) Dvaita and (iv) 
Virasaiva. 

II. Minor Sects 

(i) Jainism, (ii) Chaitanya Sampradaya, (iii) Ananda 
Sampradaya, 

I. 

(i) Warkaris 


(1) Damajipont 
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i) Dama.il Pant -Mangalvedhe 

Junong the Warkaris or Mangalvedhe - near Pandharpur, 
the name of Bama;ji Pant was very prominent. 1 Namadeva* 

I 

Chokharaela and others were popular figures of the Uarkarl 
cult and they flourished on the eve of the establishment 
of the Bahmani kingdom. Pulls details about them are not 
given here as I have nothing to add to what is already known 
about them. On the other hand, Barnaul Pant of the same cult, 
who was besides an offioar under the Bahmanls is selected 
here for detailed consideration as X think I have some 
contribution to make towards the elucidation of his date 
and work, hater records say that Bamaji Pant was a 
Thanedar or in-charge of warehouses at Mangalvedhe, which 

p 

was a Thana under the Bahmani rule. By nature, Daraaji 
Pant was kind and generous. He was also a great devotee of 
Board Vithala of Pandharpur, the centre of the Warkari cult. 

1 fukaram mentions that Barnaul was acting as Thanodar. 
This view is supported by Mahipati* 

2 D.B.Parasnis, (ed), Bharat fareha . Poona 1898-99, p.3, 
Mangalavedhe was a tfcan a under the Bahmanis and the 
Sultans of Bijapur. 1 'The Mughals continued the similar 
pattern of administrative units. 

: Qagetteer of the Bombay PresidenceTy .XXIV. Kolhapur, 
p. 487. Mangalavedhe is close to Pandhappur in South 
Maharashtra. 
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An episode which is believed to have occurred in his 
life iB described by three writers namely, (l) Blcanath, 

(2) Tukarm and ( 3 ) Mahipati. Prom the accounts of these 

yMS> 

writers we learn that Daraaji Pant was charged with^appropria- 
tion when he distributed foodgrains among the needy people 
of Mangalvedhe without the prior permission of the Suit ah of 
Bidar during a famine. It is further said that lord Vithala, 
whoee devotee Bamaji was, protected him from the wrath of the 
Sultan of Bidar by his actual intervention in the affair. 

Before we describe this episode in detail, wo shall try 
to establish his contemporaneity with the Bahmani times and 
ascertain the date when the said episode could have occurred. 

1) The first famine that occurred in the Deocan was 
in the daygfof Mohammad Shah II, who ruled between 1378 A,D. 
and 1397 A.D. The Sultan successfully faced the situation 
and made elaborate arrangements to help his subjects. This 
date is not acoeptable because of the following reasons! 

a) Tukarm and Mahipati and the existing traditions 
tell us that I>ord Vithala, disguising himself as Vithu 
Hahar or Begari Vithaji, had come to Bidar and paid the 
dues to the Government. 
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b) Gulbarga was the capital seat of the Bahmanis till 
1429 A.D, in which year Ahmad Shah, the 9th ruler, 

4 

shifted his capital from Gulbarga to Bidar. Hence, the 
said episode oould not have take>iplace between 1378 A.D, 
and 1397 A.D. 

2) Ferishta writes that there was a very severe famine 
in the Deccan during the rule of Ahmad Shah, who ruled between 
1422 A.D. and 1435 A.D. This date is also not acceptable 

as other writers do not support it. 

i 

3) Sherwani gives another date 1472 - 1475 A.D., 
when the Bahmani kingdom was terribly affected by famine. 

"The Bijapur famine lasted two years, during which time the 
Deccan, both within the borders of the Bahmani State and 
without, was too muoh engrossed with the immediate welfare 
of both men and beasts to achieve anything of importance. w 

4) This date is further supported by P.H.Khadllkar, who 
writes that, in 1473 A.D., a famine known as the Damji Pant 


1. SII, vn t p.202. 

2. Sherwani, Bahmanis * p. 328. 

s Robert Sewell* A forgotten empire . p.98. 
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4 

famine tools: place in the Deocan. 

5) However* we have another date mentioned by Colonel 
Etheridge, who says that a famine known as the Damaji Pant V\g_ 

O 

took place in 1460 A.D., and laid waste the Deccan, But this 
date is not suoported hy any other writer. 

6) V.X.Rajwa&e mentions that a famine’ known after 
Dama^i Pant took plaoe in 1475 A.D. His views are based on 
a document dated 1475 A.D. 

Hence, it is probable that the said episode must have 

taken place between 1473 and 1475 A.D., and Damaji Pant lived 

u 

in that period. We know that, during this period, Mohammad 
Shah III ruled over the Bahmani kingdom. In his time, the 
Bahmani flag fle&ce over the far West and South. Mangalvedhe, 
with which we are now ooncemed, was one of the Thanas 
of the Bahmani kingdom* 

1. Hhadilkar, PV, pp, -100-104. 

2. Colonel, Btheridge*s Famine Report . 1868, pp, 99^100. 
t feagetteer of the Bombay Presidency . Sholapur District, XX, 

Bombay, 1884, p.277. 

3. V.K.Rajwade, n Dam a.1i Pant Atti Vithy<\Mahar " 

4th Sammelana Vratta - Saka 1838, 

BiCSm, Poona, pp, 53-67. 
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Bet us now dieouBS what Bkanath, Tukaram and Mahipati 

j ' v 

hare said about the episode* 


1* Bkanath* who flourished in 1933*1599 A.D., has 
referred to this Incident in one of his Ahhangas. 1 from 
this we learn that &ord Vithala of Pandharpur decided to 

protect his devotee* Damaji Pant* after having listened to 

_ ' se rvant 

his prayer. 2 Be disguised himself aspaid the dues 


to the Government and took the receipt*' 
the episode very briefly*' 


Bkanath records 


r- >- 


J 




1* Srlsakala Santa Gatha * II* Poona, 1967, p*407* 

war -urir^- I i 
JJaWJw* -frf&ft- * e V ’ 

I eksBrar Ht^r I ' 

taw* aw** 

sr<*?irs$V j 

I • , &bt <xmk$r W j 4 

I \ itfk -X^4 . * * * 

2. Ibid, p. 407. L_ ■ ?: ~~ V'V. "">1 

t Accordingly* he took-money and proceeded to Bidar to 
meet the Bad shah announcing himself as ♦Johar 1 
He credited the dues to the Government and thoK receipt* 

r » V 1 * 

Ibid, p. 407. 


3. 
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2. fukaram, who flourished between 1608 and 1649 A.O,, 

detailed 

has given a vivid and/dsisatad description of the episode 
in his AbhangaB • ^ 


1* Takaram Savanoha Abhaagaohi Gat ha , (Maharashtra Government,) 

Bombay, 1973» pp. 43-56. 


r i , ■ ■ - - r - -* - v -t . r . * —- • i ■ > 

a ,, xfPTawrar 4^rsrr ,} •, r 

i; , • te - 


"rfTwfjTr- ?n 

TcTsrr-Sr rriteterte i i 1 i ;| 

’ 1 ” cmte W tester 

ter’ter -$rter sftter 
■ -te’ .^?r "irarjjfte1) 9 «1 ,',f' * >j 


^nrfoCTT 


;1 


•??aoTiTr fl*-8 

“tester 3T^aite I 

ofiu'UijV wr^iT^V «ivi|- 
I d i5T a T ^tott^it ^rrcsr | 
j^fr -CT4OT- tete a5F*rnv8 
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31HT3tV ter^IT *te BTC^aTJFrT J ( 

.tete - 5 ST §r t f?) j 
-teart gnsrv ) j 

termer -ter vrorr -nte n ?al 

-tear ■Rnrarr 

ttst te -ff,Trr sirsr terste^- il &sH 
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Tukarm's description, we find, tallies with that of 
Hahipati. According to Tukaram, Damaji Pant was a devotee 
of Lord Vithala of Pandharpur. n© was universally respected. 

He was acting as the Thanedar of Mangalvedhe. Once, there 
was a severe famine, in which people experienced untold 

sufferings* such as shortage of food. Bamajl Pant broke open 

afflicted 

the ware-house and distributed foodgrains among the/applied 

generosity 

people. While the people praised 6t Damaji Pant *sZ%o»*rnm«rti 
his enemy, a Kanadi Brahmin 1 2 3 who was the Mujumdar, complained 

$V*Y\dlY\»A « 

to the Sultan of Bidar, * tedbWbu * , against Daraaji Pant. 

After having received the complaint from the Mujumdar of 
Hangalvedhe, the Sultan of Bidar sent his servants to bring 
Damaji Pant to the court* Before h* proceeded to Bidar, 

Damaji Pant went to Pandharpur to have the darshana of Lord 
Vithala and offered his prayers. Tukaram mentions that Lord 
Vithala protected Barnaul Pant after hearing the heart- 

X 

touching prayers of Damaji. 


1. Tukaram mentions the name of Damaji’s enemy as a Kanadi 
Brahmin, whereas Hahipati has not *st mentioned this detail. 

2. Tukaram and Mahipati mention the same name. 

3. The Lord listened to Damaji’s prayers and went to Bidar 
disguised as a servant. He met the Badashah, credited 
the dues to the Government and secured the receipt. The 
Sultan was sorry that he sent his servants to bring 
Damaji Pant. The Sultan asked the name of the servant 
who said it was Begari Vitbaji. Then he left Bidar far 
Hangalvedhe. 
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Barnaul Sant, who arrived at Bldar the next day, explained 

him 

his action to the Sultan, who, after hear ing/Bssa f 
auehxaarprlned^ told him that his servant, Begari Vithajl, 
had credited the dues to the treasury on the previous day and 
had left for Hangalvedhe with the receipt. At this, Damajl 
Pant was taken aback and said that he did not send any servants 
but he soon realised that lord Vithala had protected him. 

Chon he was moved and tears roiled down his cheeks, Chen 
the Sultan honoured Dama^i with presents etc, Damajl Pant, 
however, left the service of the Sultan and came back to 
Pandharpur to spend the rest of his days in the service of 

s. 

Lord Vithala. ' Chis is how Cukaram ends the episode, 

♦ • 

Mahipati’s aocount is similar to Tukaraoa’s, but he gives 
us,a few more details. He tells us that once a Bevere famine 
set in the Bahmani kingdom and the people suffered badly, 

Che people round about Mangalvedhe were also affeoted by the 

t 

calamity. People belonging to all castes and cults, went to 
the town of Mangalvedhe. One Brahmin eventually approached 

* i 

Bamaji Pant and explained his difficulties. 1 

He was very hungry. Damaji Pant soon realised the situation 


1. Bhakti VIjava . Oh, 40. 
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and offered him help. Similarly, others begaryfco approach 
Bamaji Pant, who helped them. The prooession of needy people 
became a regular feature and Barnaul Pant could not help all 
the people who oame to him. At last, unable to withstand 
the grim situation, Barnaul Pant decided to distribute the 
foodgrains stored in the ware-house. Without oaring for the 

consequenoes, he distributed the grains among the needy people. 

Barnaul Pant's_ 

They alljfwere delighted and 

Mahipati writes that Daroaji Pant had some enemies, who 
naturally took advantage of this situation and informed the 
Sultan of Bidar of Pant's activities. His opponents further 
criticised Barnaul Pant, who had spent the property of the 
Sultan of Bidar without his permission and persuaded the 
Sultan to punish him severely* 

After collecting the information regarding the activities 
of Barnaul Pant, the Sultan of Bidar, 'Avindhu*, got wild and 
sent his servants to bring Bamaji to the Court. 1 

t 

As Bamaji Pant learnt the news of the arrival of the 
Bahmani Sultan's servants at Mangalvedhe, he determined to 




admired/generoue qualities. 


1. Bhakti 71,laya . Ch, 40. 
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proceed to Bidar and explain the Batter personally to the 
Sultan, He was not sure that he would return safely hack 
to Mangalvedhe. Therefore, he wanted to p<^r a last visit 
to Vithala on hie way to Bidar, Accordingly, he loft 
Mangalvedhe for Pandharpur to have darshana of the Lord 
Vithala, Mahipati tells have Damaji Pant sang a soulful song 
of devotion, believing this was his last darphana . After 
offering Ms prayers, Damaji Pant proceeded to Bidar, 


As in Tukararaa'B account, Mahipati also says that God 
Vithala went to the Sultan at Bidar as Vithu Mahar and got 
the receipt. 


1 Bhakti VI,jaya , Ch, 40, 

According to the story, after hearing Damaji Pant's 
prayers Lord Vithala transformed himself into an Antya,1a - 
low-bom, and called himself ’Vithu Mahar’, He proceeded' 
to Bidar to meet the Sultan, wearing torn clothes. 

Vithu Mahar came to the court of the Sultan, announced 
himself to he a servant of Damaji Pant and wished to see 
the Sultan. Accordingly, the servants informed that a 
servant of Damaji Pant of Mangalvedhe had oome to meet 
his Majesty. Vithu Mahar was admitted into the court 
of the Sultan, before him he explained the entire tragic 
story of the severe famine and the circumstances under 
which Damaji Pant had distributed the foodg~ains among the 
poor and needy. Vithu Mahar also submitted a letter from 
Damaji Pant to the Sultan and added that he had brought 
the money, amounting to one lakh and twenty thousand 
Mahars. The Sultan felt quite glad and asked his official 
to receive the money and pass on the receipt bo the 8Qrv;rat 
of Damaji Pant. Thereafter, Vithu Mahar, with the 
receipt, left the courb of the Sultan. 


i MS, Vol, 209 
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At the Sultan's reply Damajl Pant was quite surprised 
and arrived at the conclusion that his Lord Vithala had 
oome to the Court in the fozra of Vithu &ahar and saved him. 
He became highly emotional* and with tears rolling down 
from his eyes* he explained to the Sultan that he did not 
send any such servant as Vithu Mahar. The Sultan* too, 
was quite astonished at the activities of ?ith» Mahar. 
hamaji Pant said that he was none else than his lord 
Vithala of Pandharpur. Thereafter, the Sultan accorded 
a warm reception to Dama^i Pant and requested him to show 
hie lord Vithala to him.^ It is further believed that 
Dama^i Pant came baolc to Pandharpur along with the Sultan 
of Bidar, and the Sultan is said to have had the darshana, 
Damaji Pant later decided to relfVe himself of the Sultan^ 
service, but to continue his service to Lord Vithala and 

p 

stay at Pandharpur till his death. 


1 


Bhalcti Vl.laya . Gh, 40* 
Ibid, Ch, 40. 

- r 




ft 


2 
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Sol addition to these, we have certain traditions that 

7 

are in vogue to this day in support of the episode. 

a) There are two spots* believed to have been the foot 
prints of lord Vithala of Pandharpur, in Bidar town. One i» 
in the Bidar fort* hoar the second gate* or Gumbad Barwaza s 
and the second* in the oentre of Shah Gunj gate* in the heart 

r 

of the town. There are many devotees of lord Vithala who daily 
worship these two spots and offer prayers. 

i 

b) Another is about the Warkari mandall . It in a fact 
that* every year, a Warkari group of Pandharpur, consisting 
of more than 100 people, pay a visit to Bidar and worship the 
spot at the seoohd gate, injfche Bidar fort. The Warkari 
mandall maintain this tradition in memory of Barnaul Pant. 

Ih this way, the existing traditions Increase the credibility 
of the story. 

Hence, with the help of the following sources and the 
existing traditions, we can Bay that the episode appears to 

be plausible t 

' * 1 * * 

i 

1) meanath, who lived between 1533 and 1599 A.D.* was 

*■ 

a near contemporary, efxaadxrarlijerxwidbterxtbanygirkarapxaHdx 

< 

is the 'first to describe the episode. 
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2) Tukaram too had no reason to describe so vividly 
the epeisode if it was a myth. 

3) Mahlpati‘s narration tallies with the accounts of 
earlier 

the/writers. Thus, these three sources strengthen each other, 

4) One of the records found in the Mackenzie 
Collections^ gives a version that tallies with those of 
Tukaram and Mahipati. 

9) Further, the existing traditions substantially 
support the episode* 

In this connection, G.S.Sardesai observes: 

"The well known story of Damaji Pant, a revenue collec or 

of the Bidar (Sic) district, is a typical instance in which ho 

miraculously escaped the wrath of his master for having 

distributed gratis Government stores of com, through the 

2 

aotual Intervention of the Tithoba of Pahdarpur. 0 


1 MSj. Voi; 209. 

Sardesai, Hew History of the Marathas, I, p.38. 


2 
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leaving aside all the details of the miracle, it is clear 
(1) That Damaji Pant was a famous figure of theV/arkari cult of 
the 15th century A.D. He generously helped the people during 
the famine. (2) It is also worth noting that untooohables 
like Vithu Mahar were employed as messengers of Thanedars. 

They were known as BegarB or serfs. They were dressed badly. 

(5) The Thana unit was like a modem taluka and the 
Thanedar was a Tahasildar. He had a warehouse under his 
control containing grain, which might have been the revenue 
collected to be used in oase of famine and such other con- 
tingencie s. 

(4) There was another government servant in the Thana. He 
was Majumdar, He was a check on the Thanjifettar. All these 
local officers were Hindus. 

(5) The grains could be utilised only with the permission 
of the Sultan. 

ii) Advalta 

1) Srlpalasri Vallabha, (2) Narasima Saraswati 

Sripada Sri Vallabha and ftarasimha Saraswati were two 
ohief promoters of the Advlita philosophy in the Deccan 
during this period. They were also the ohief exponents of 
the Datta cult. The Guru Oharltra explains that the Datta 
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idea includes the three divine elements Brahma, Vishnu and. 
Maheehwara» 1 This i d ea la eaid to hcwr e- dovoloped in. -th t o 
pu ranac oft^cuiT Anu suya . Dattatreya, a combination of the 
Trimurti, is iconographically represented as having throe 
heads and six hands, and carrying the representative ayudhaB 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva -Shanlcha . Chakra , Sruva, Trlshula 

p 

and Khatawanga . The trinity, embodies the body of the 
Absolute, who represents knowledge, love and right conduot. 
Bence, he ;Is.called the creator, uplifter, and judge. These 
are not different figures, but different faoes of the 
Absolute. This cult, or Sampradaya . later became very 
popular, as it emphasized equality among the trinity. 

■now 

let us discuss how Sripada Sri Vallabha and Naraeimha 

A 

Saraswati worked to,uplift the people by their intuition 
and spiritual powers. 

- 1- SS* Ok. IV. 

2, H.s.Joshi, Origin and Development of Dattatreya worship 

In India . Baroda. ^. 'p.46. 

"The figure of Brahma on a wall of the Hoysaleehwara 
temple at Halebidu is seen to carry in its upper right 
hand the Sruk and the Sruva, in the lower right hand the 
Aksamala, the upper left hand the pasa and the lower 
left hand Kaman4dalu". 
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I) £>rlnada Sri Vallabha i (C. 1320-1350 A.D.) 

The followers of the Datta oult believe that Sripada 
Sri Yallabha was the first incarnation of Dattatreya. He 
is believed to have flourished between 0. 1320 and 1350 A.D., 
i*e* on the eve of the establishment of the Bahmani kingdom 
in the Decoan,^ A brief survey of the life of Sripada 

Sri Yallabha is quite essential, as his activities have a 

\ hia successor 

great bearing on the life and work of/Narasimha Saraawati. 

He was bom at Pithapur, near Hajamahendri, in 
2 

ooastal Andhra* He was the offspring of Apalaraja and 

Sumati, a couple known for their pure life* The oouple 

also. 

were known for their hospitality/ It is said that, once, God 
Dattatreya paid a visit to the house of this couple, 
disguising himself as a guest* That day happened to be 
a death anniversary in the family. Priests had to come 
to help in "the performance of the religious ceremonies 
and they were to be fed first. Th<=n6nly would others 

V 

take their food. But the priests were late in coming. 

1 R.C.Dhere, Datta Samoradavaoha Itihasa. Poona, 1G64, 
p. 84. 


2 


GO, Oh, IV. 







Without waiting for them, Sumati served this guest with 
love and devotion. It is said that this made Eattatreya 
take birth as the son of this couple, who was to be 
Sripada Sri Vallabha. 

According to the story, Sripada exhibited extraordinary- 
qualities even at a young age. He refused to marry and 
remained a bachelor throughout his life. 

X 

Sripada Sri Vallabha was an authority on the Advaita 
Vedanta. He toured the holy places of South India, 

4 

including Gokama, where he spent three years. He then 
proceeded to Kuruvapura, or Kurugadde, where he settled 
down permanently. In his time, Kuruvapura attained a 
great name for spiritual activities, To thie^day enjoys 
the reputation of being the final abode of Sripada 
Sri Vallabha. 


1 ©okaraa is a coastal town in Karwar district. It has 

a fameps temple of Mahabaleshwara. - Xrtnr ^ - 

2 This is situated in the district of Raichur. 
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Store it is desirable to note that the mission of 
Sripada Sri Vallabha was to lead those who were wasting 
their time, to a life of good deeds* He taught a good 

4 

lesson to the son of one Ambika. she and her good-for- 
nothing son v3re trying to oominit suicide* Sripada Sri 
Vallabha told them to hare faith in God and observe the 
vrata . or regular worship of Siva! in the evening* As a 
reeult« the dullard son changed into a scholar and lea a 
purposeful life* Sripada Sri Vallabha blessed the 
devotees without making any distinction of class or caste* 
He inculcated in his devotees the idea that attachment to 
worldly pleasures is of no use* It makes man a slave. 

These desires always block the path of salvation* The 
only way is to eschew worldly pleasures. It is a 
difficult task to overcome desires. But saints like 
Sripada Sri Vallabha, by their sincerity and pious devotion 
to God, were a beacon light to ordinary people in this 
difficult task of overcoming desire. 



1 


00. Ch, IX 
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It) Naraslmha Saraswatl (C.1378-1458 A.D.) 

The work of Sripada Sri Vallabha was continued by 
bis spiritual successor, ITarasimha Saraswatl. We shall 
first disouss the date and contemporaneity of Narasimha 
Saraswatl with the Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom* The 
G-uru Charitra Is the only available authentic source for 
this purpose* In it, it is dearly mentioned that Naraslmha 
Saraswatl passed away on Friday, Bahu Pha nya Samvatsara,^ 
and this Saka year corresponds to the Christian era 1458 A.D. 
lie had a long life. If we suppose that Narasimha 
Saraswatl lived for 80 years, then his life-span would be 


1 GC, Ch, 'LII* 

i H.S.Joshi accepts this date. 

(Origin and Development of Dattatreya Worship in 


India, p. 87.) 
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between 1378 A.D. and 1458 A.D. 1 If bo, he was a contemporary 
oCfbur Bahmani Sultans* 


1) 

Muhammad Shah II 

- 

1376 

to 

1397 A.D 

2) 

Firus Shah 

- 

1397 

to 

1422 A.D 

3) 

Ahmad Shah 

- 

1422 

to 

1435 A.D 

4) 

Ala-ud-Din II 

* 

1435 

to 

1458 A.D 


We shall now give a few significant detailB of his 

i 

V 

life and work* He was born at Karan3anagar in the Varad 
(Berar) district* His parents were Madhava and Amba. 
ilia earlier name was Narahari. When he attained 7 years 
of age, his parents performed his Bpanayana ceremony, and 


1 However, wrtiers like S.JC.Belav ilkar and U.D.Hande, 
R.K.Kamat and P.d.JKhadilkar have suggested different 
dates. 

a) S.K.Balavalkar and R.D.Ranade, maintain that 
Harasimha Saraswati was a contemporary of the 
Sultan Ala-ud-Bin II, 1435-1458 A.D* ( History 
of Indian Philosophy . YII, Poona, 1927# p.213») 

b) R.K.Kamat# who has edited the Guru Charltra . 
maintains that Harasimha SaraswatT flourished 
between 1320 and 1380 Saka years, corresponding 
to 1398 A.D. and 1458 A.D. 

c) P.H.Khadilk&r, in his article "Sri Harasimha 
Saraswati yancha Kala Ani karya", P7, Poona, 
1950, pp. 100-104# has discussed in detail the 
different dates ascribed to Naraslmha 
Saraswati• 
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that, till that day, Guru Charitra says, he had not uttered 

<4 > 

a single word. But on the occasion of hie Unanoyana 
ceremony, he suddenly recited the Vedic hymns and kept 
all the people spellbound. After scsne years, his parents 
desired to perform his marriage, but Narahari flatly 
refused saying that he had already married the lady called 
'•Valragya*’ (asceticism) and then left his parents in order 
to perform penance. After travelling to many holy 
places, Narahari arrived at Banaras and accepted Sanyasa 
under the guidance of Krishna Saraswati, an Advaitin, who 

p 

renamed him Narasiraha Saraswati. 

Narasimha Saraswati^ mission was to continue the 
work of Sankaracharya* It is worth noting that Naraalmha 
Saraswati once again established the line of Sanyasa, the 
fourth Ashrama, the spirit of which had declined during 

1 GC, Ch,XI. 

2 Ibid. Guru Parampara is as follows: Gaudapada- 
Govindaeharya- Sankaracharya - Yiswarupacharya - 
Jnanabodhagiriyacharya - Simhagiriyacharya - 
Ishwaratirtha - Nrisinhatirtha - Yidyatirtha - 
Bharatitirtha - Yidyaranya * Sripadaraani - Yidyatirtha- 
Malayananda - Bevatirtha - Saraswativrinda - 
Sarasvatiyaduvendra - Krishna Saraswati- Narasimha 
Saraswati. 
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this period. He also established an example of a pure, 

saintly oareer. He enoouraged the people to be good and 

do good^ This was'necessary, beoause the Muslim rulers 

attracted th9 attention of the people towards them by 

giving them rmnsey and rank. Even learned Brahmana© 

enjoyed the protection of the rulers and insulted the 

illiterates. He laid stress on Karma and vratae, which 

the people of his day needed. He is said to have 

performed miracles only to make the people realise the value 
of 

to/devotion. He instructed his devotees to give importance 
to purity of mind and not to worldly pains and pleasures. 

He uplifted the people by directing them along proper 
actions and punishing the wrongdoers by way of Prayaecit a , 
or to suffer for their wickednesa * t* thexhandsix&fxtfea 
wiekedx Through his spiritual powers as well as his 
simple and chaste life, he showed that he was one who had 
ocrate to protect mankind from the wrongdoers and from 
ignorance. He blessed all his devotees without consider¬ 
ing their caste, colour or any other distinctions. As we 
shall see later, he also influenced the Muslims and made 
them behave properly with the Hindus. 

After becoming a Sanyasi,‘Harasimha Saraswati left 
Banaras and undertook a holy tour. He arrived at Karanja, 
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4 

where he saw his parents after 30 years* He soon left 

o 

Karanja and arrived at Vasara Brahmeshwara. Here he 
halted for a few years* Baring his stay here, the follow¬ 
ing episode is believed to have taken place* (There lived 
a village official named Sayamadeva, who originally 
belonged to Kadaganchi^ in Gulbarga district* He had 
taken servioe under the local Muslim chief of Vasar » 
Brahmsshwar* Sayamadeva met Naraoimha Saraswati on the 
bank of the and invited him to his house for a 

meal,^ In his house^he confessed that he was much afraid 
of the autooratlo and tyrannical behaviour of the local 
Muslim ohlef* He also prayed Naraslmha Saraswati to 
bless hlra.^ After listening to the request, Narasimha 


1 Gh, XII. 

2 Ibid* Oh, XIII. It is situated on the banks of Godavari 

in Handed dlBtriot* r 

3 Ibid, Ch, XIII. 

4 Ibid, XIII-XI7. 

5 Ibid. 


j'jFrSr -^?t«rT?crrlr| WT^V 5 
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Saraswati consoled him and told him to go to the house 
of the Muslim chief and talk to him without any fear. 
Accordingly, Sayamadova went boldly to meet his superior. 
The moment the local Muslim chieffeaw the non-chalant 
arrival of Sayoraadeva, and not expecting such boldness 
in him, it is said he was seized with some strange and 

•j 

inexplicable fit of pain. Instead of showering abuses as 
was his wont, he offered some presents to Sayaraadeva and 
told him to leave the place immediately. In a delightful 
mood, Sayamadeva returned home and explained the entire 
episode to Narasimha Saraswati. This is one example 
throwing light on the type of work of Saints like tfarasimha 
Saraswati who emboldened the people to face tyrannical 

officials. 

*■ 

From Vasar Brahmeshwara, Naraslmha Saraswati proceeded 
on his holy tour of South Indian. He visited places like 
Furli-Vaijnath, Bhilwadi etc. He stayed for few days in 
Bhilwadi and imparted knowledge to a Brahmana there. Later, 

i 

he came to Amarpur and stayed there for 12 years. Still 
later, he went to Ganagapur after paying a visit to 
Audumbar. 


1 


GG*_Ch, XII1-217. 
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* 

Haraeimha Saraswati spent the ma^or portion of hie 

A 

life at Ganagapur, roughly between 1435 A.D. and 1450 A.D . 1 
Here he attained the height of hie reputation. He is said 
to have performed a number of amazing miracles, like 
bringing the dead back to life, making the poor rich and 
healing the wounds of hie devotees. Ganagapur became the 
abode of a great saint and his spiritual activities, Tho 
dignitaries of Ganagapur offered Harasimha Saraswati a 
residence, which was later converted into his holy matha . 

A large number of devotees began to flock to Ganagapur 
to en^oy the blessings and grace of the great saint. 

Another ambition of Narasimha Saraewati was to make 
the people conform to the true faith. Some of the 
Bahmaoi Sultans used to encourage scholars among Hindus, 
who went to them for patronage. But such scholars were 
not sincere. $he Guru found fault with such insincere said 
showy learned men and encouraged them not to go to the 
court for patronage. One such incident was the following. 


1 


Dhere , Datta Sampradayaoha Itihaea . p, 116. 
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Onoe, two arrogant Brahmans perhaps, Dvaita Pandits , 
arrived at the court of the Bahmani Sultan, probably 
Ahmad Shah, who Is believed to have arranged a debate 
between the court-scholars and those two scholars.^ The 
visiting scholars arefsaid to have scored a victory over 
the court learned men. For this, they reoeived honour 

p 

and awards from the Sultan. Then they had a meeting 
with Trivilcrama, of Kumasi village, who was a devotee of 
Naraslmha Saraswatl. He had no desire to engage in 
debate with these two scholars. Hence, he brought them 
to Ganagapur and arranged a debate between Narasimha 
Saraswatl and the two scholars. 

Harasimha Saraswatl advised them not to engage in such 
activities for money and certificates. The two P andits 
were proud and paid no heed to Harasimha Saraswatl. 
Thereafter, Haraslmha Saraswatl called upon a Matunga* 
low bom and poured on him the holy ashes (Bhasma), as a 
result of which the Hatunga is said to have become 

T-GCT"Ch7"X^v. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, Ch, XXVI. 

4 Ibid. 
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emancipated and recalled to his memory and explained all 
the details of his previous births. " lie finally recited 
the Vedie hymns and spoke very eloquently on the other 
Sastras, saying that, during his previous lives, he a 
great Pandit bom in the Brahmana community. It is said, 
after witnessing this miracle, all the people including 
these two Pandits felt delighted about the spiritual 
oalibre of Narasimha Saraswati. The two Pandits requested 
Narasimha Saraswati to excuse them as they felt nervous 
and could not debate with an authority like Nara o imira 
Saraswati* This incident indioates that Narasimha 
Saraswati wanted that the Hindus should not change their 
ways of living for money and certificates and should 
keep up the traditional ways of learning for its own sake. 

Harasimha Saraswati laid stress on the role of the 
Guru in sooiety. That is why the work is known as Guru 
Charitra. According to him. Guru is all in all. This is 
very well revealed in the stories of Tantuka, Harakesari 
Kavi of Kallesvar etc.^ Narasimha Saraswati is said to 
have told a number of stories regarding thelmporfcance 

p 

of Guru, such as those of Dipaka, Dhaumya ftsi, and hie 


1 GCj Ch, L. 


2 Ibid, Ch, II. 
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three disciples. In these stories the refrain is that a 
disciple without the grace of hio teacher cannot hope to 
win his desires. The only way is to please his teacher 
and attain all things. One who denounces his Guru cannot 
hope to attain any bliss. He must learn to serve the feet 
of one's master, who is the main instrument in attaining 
all the pleasures, Service of Guru is absolutely 
essential for acquiring knowledge* A student cannot acquire 
higher knowledge unless he approaches his Guru with 
humility. It is true that Guru's grace is the primary need 
in one’s life. It is he who destroys our ignorance and 
initiates us in the path of Reality. It is only through 
such Guru that we experience the highest bliss in life 
and become free from the shackles of life and death. 

The strength of body, the possession of worldly things 
like a house, wealth and all other things and even oontrd 
of the mind are of no value and of no use without worship 
of the Guru. Guru is the Brahman, Vishnu and Mahesvara and 
whose propitiation would pave the way for complete happiness. 


1 


GO, Ch, XVI. 




That is why many devotees of this cult show their highest 
reverence to guru Charitra and many read it dally and 
complete it in seven days ($aptah-i?arayana). The devotees 
consider Guru Charltra like Veda, as it teaches ^arma f 
Bhaktl and Mukti . 

Warasimha Sarasv;ati always extended his sympathy to 

the downtrodden and degraded* He lived among the common 

people. It is said that he once went to the house of a 

poor Brahmana and demanded something; to eat. But there 

was nothing in the house, except a she-buffalo that was 

notfr giving milk* Naraeixaha SaraBwati was so pleased with 

the pure life and devotion of the poor Brahman that he is 

said to have made worthless she-buffalo yield milk.^ In 

another instance, he helped a poor family by directing its 

members to/place where a pot of money wag hidden. It 

appears he did this because ho liked their house and 

pious life. He always took care to see the real purpose 

wa& 

behind an action and the rlght/of doing it. In every 
miraole performed by him we find some purpose. Through 


1 GC, Ch, XXII. 


2 


Ibid, Ch, XVIII. 
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his miracles» he not only attracted people to him, but also 
made them follow the proper path. In thtB way, Naraoimha 
Saraewati was a boon to the people. From his life and work 
we can understand the sooial and religious conditions of 
the contemporary society, better than from any other 
contemporary person’s life and work. He was a great 
leader of his time. That is why he dwells in the heart of 
all devotees to this day* This iB the reason why more 
stress is laid on his sooial thoughts and work, although 
his religious and spiritual were even greater. He 

said that mere literary knowledge and torturing of the 
body were of no use. During his touts he met many people 
and explained to them the meaning involved in the practice 
of the Vratas laid down in the scriptures* He also 
encouraged the performance of sacrificial ceremonies as a 
means to attain salvation. 

During his stay in Ganagapur, many people suffering 
from leprosy and other diseases approached him. Among them, 

1 9 

Narahari and Nandi were ytfamfTtosiii ii li HHH1 lepers, 

1 GG, Ch, XL. 

2 Ibid, Ch, XLV. 
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During his stay in Vasara-Brameshwara, a Brahman a who suffered 
from an ulcer in his stomach tried to commit suicide. 1 The 
Guru saved him from such action by telling him that he would 
prescribe medicine for his disease. He later asked the 
Brahmana to take as much food and sweets fried in ghee as he 
wanted, without fear. Usually patients suffering from 
stomach ulcer are forbidden to eat ffied stuff. Surprisingly, 
the Brahmana got rid of his disease by eating fried food. 

In another instance, the Guru is said to hare 

o 

cured his own sister Ratnai, who also suffered from leprosy. 

He directed her to take a dip in the tank Papavinashini- 
tirtha and to observe certain Vratas regularly. When she 
performed all the Vratas as directed by the Guru, she got 
rid of her disease within three days. 


1 

2 


GC. Ch, XXII. 

Ibid, Ch, XIiIX. 

» •> 





From these, cases* it appears that Haraeimha Saraawati 
must have possessed profound knowledge of Ayurveda and nature 
cure* Another point to he noted is that he laid emphasis on 
daily exercises, like watering the plants and other physical 
exercises* along with sincerity and faith so that die patient 
could ooncentrate on his work and forget other worries* He 
also laid stress on clean life and purity of mind and its 
concentration in the regular performance of Vratas . which 
would help in curing the disease. 

We have reserved to the last the episode in which 
Narasimha Saraewati is said to have cured the reigning 
Sultan of Bidar of a skin disease* 
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After the death of Ahmad Shah in 1435 A.D., his son Ala-ud-Din 
II ascended the Bahmani throne. All the authorities on the 
Bahmanis agree that Ala-ud-Din II suffered much from a woujSd 
in his shin and died of it. But, according to the Guru Charitra , 
the Badashah of Bidar suffered from leueodema. All the court 
physicians tried their best, hut oould not cure the disease. 

In the end, some Hindu Pandits advised the Sultan that his 
leuooderma oould he cured only with the grace of a great saint 
like Uarasimha Saraswati, Accordingly, the Badashah of Bidar 
arrived at Ganagapur and met him. When Narasimba Saraswati 

o 

saw the Badashah of Bidar, he inquired about his health, 
At^this^xt h e x-Sn ltanxtsKsaidxtoxhavexlDggeMcxemaHclBatg^xaHdxat 
on®aKrec5^1edx;t©xhiaxmensKrpctht2Kiac±dentxofx:hi«Kj!revi;«M» 
hirthxasxwn^hermasi Thereafter, the Sultan showed reverence 

«p 

to the saint and told him his sufferings, Uarasimha 

* 

Saraswati asked the Sultan to show his wound, hut when the 

V 

Sultan tried to show it, there was no wound. 


1 . 


2 , 


GO, Oh, XXXXX. 

* Cruru Chari tra and Muslim works agree at least on one 
point vis,, that Ala-ud-Din II suffered from a wound. 




3 . 
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' It is said that Uarasimha Saraswati was invited by the 
Sultan to visit Bidar, and did'so# The Sultan is Bald to 
have arranged a great reception for Narasimha Saraswati, in 
spit© of opposition from orthodox Muslims. This incident is 

oAV^-g- - 

not mentioned in any of the H u gltm sources. 1 2 3 

/ 

After returning to G-anagapur from Bidar, Naraeimha 
Saraswati is believed to have expressed his desire to end 
his life, as he thought he'^ulfilled his life's, mission 
He, accordingly, proceeded to Srisaila and attained 'Nirvana' 

p 

in 1380 Saka year, on a Friday, Bahu Phanva Samvatasara . 

The age of Narasimha Saraswati proved to be a great 
epoch in the socio-religious history of medieval Deooan. 

If we forget the supernatural elements narrated in his 
biography, it appears that he played a key role in regenerating 
the Hindu culture and religion. He achieved groat success 
in resurrecting Hinduism, in strengthening it by bringing 
about harmony among the various caste groups of the 
Deooan and taught them to live without fear under Muslim 

1. GC, Oh, L. 

2. Ibid. 

3. HM2, I, p. 212. 
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ing 

rule while at the same time, brings about reconciliation 
between the ruler and the ruled. 

The Virasaiva Sect 

A silent reform movement in the spheres of both religion 
and society was a marked feature of medieval Deccan. This 
revolution was brought about by a number of socio-religious 
reformers of Karnataka and Maharashtra, It may be traced 
back to 12th century Karnataka and is popularly known as the 
Virasaiva movement, which was parallel to the Warkari movement 
of Pandharpur. A galaxy of Virasaiva leaders, Basaveshwara 
and others, led this movement. 

The aim of this movement was to remove the social stigma 
attached to the down-trodden and declare that man becomes 
great by virtue of his character and not by birth. These 
Virasaiva reformers did not believe in caste organisation and 
its gradations. They advocated equality and liberty in all 

i 

spheres, including the spiritual. The whole range of 

4 

Vaoiuna literature, from Basaveshwara to Sarvajna, reflects 

1* The literature of this movement is in Vachana form, or 
pithy statements in Kannada. 
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this religious and social thought. Probably, soon after 
Basava and his contemporaries, the movement slowed down, 
because of lack of leaders. But the foreign invasions of 
Karnataka and Maharashtra in the period from 1297 to 1328 A.D. 
seems to have revitalised this movement. "In its single- 
minded devotion to Siva, its fanatical intolerance of the 
followers of any other creed, > whom it stigmatised as bhavla 
(infidels) and in its ideal of perfect equality among the 
bhaktas, the new Saiviem was a worthy rival of Islam and the 
impetus it gave to politics had not a little to do with the 
failure of TughAdPV rule to take root in many parts of the 
Deccan.” 1 

In the 15th century, the Virasaiva activities gathered 
a new momentum. The Vi jayanagara ruler, Devaraya II, evinced 
considerable interest in promoting the oause of the Virasaiva 
religion, Tontada Siddhalingn, Yogi of Kunigal, who flourished 
about 1470 A.D.^ was one of the ohief spiritual figures in 
this movement. He spread the Virasaiva teachings in various 
places of Karnataka, Maharashtra and Andhra. He established 
a number of Virasaiva mathas . which have continued to flourish 
to this day. He had also a largo number of disciples of 
remarkable calibre who vigorously continued the work of 
spreading Virasaiva teachings at various places under the 
Bahmanl rule, t 


r 1 K.A.TTilakant Sastry, Hlstr.v of South India, 1976 edn, 
p. 236. 

2 EC, XII, Kunigal, situated in the Tumkur district, 
was a famous cenrre .of Virasaiva religion under 
Vijayanagara. According to this inscription, 
Siddhalinga flourished about 1470 A.D. 

t Lingannayya 0.H, Yadeyur Tontada Siddhalinga 
Sivavogisvara . Mysore, 19 K 1, p.10. 


He considers that TontadaSiddhalinga lived between 
1450 and 1500 A.D. 
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Prom the contemporary literature, we learn that in addition 
to Tontada Siddhalinga Tati* a large number of Saiva and 
Viraeaiva devotees made a great contribution to the further 
growth of the Virasaiva Beot in the Deccan. Bakkanna Dandesa 
tells us in detail about them. He gives us information about 
their professions and the places where they flourished, whether 
it was Karnataka, Maharashtra or Andhra. Ihey mostly came 
from the weaker sections of the society. Among them we have 
teachers, weavers, goldsmiths, jewellers, potters, stone- 
workers, petty businessmen, masons and skilled workers. It is 
worth noting that these Sivabhaktas , or Virasaivas, broke the 
oaste harriers and distinctions of high and low. 5hey lived 
a simple life themselves and engaged in one or the other 
economic activity. 

Of the Saiva and Virasaiva followers mentioned by 
Lakkanna Dandesa, Soppaya Basava of Kolkw was one of 
the most prominent. Me have selected him for our study at 

some length, as lakkanna Dandesa is supported by contemporary 

Soppeya Basava 

inscriptional evidence and later writers. /H» played a 
significant role in spreading the Vlrasaiva teachings in the 

early part of the 15th oentury at Gulbarga and other places 

* ^ 

of Karnataka under the Bahmani rule. 
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With regard to the early career and other details of 
Soppeya Basava we have only a little Information! and this 
ia gathered from the following sources? 

1. Slvatatva Chlntamani . of Lakkanna Bandesa 

2. Ohanna Basava Parana , of Virupa&eha Bandlta. 

3. Baghavanka Charite . of Chikkananjeea. 

4. Sonneya Basava Sangatva . of Mallakavi. 

Of these sources, Slvatatva Ohlntamanl is the best, 
since the author, Lakkanna 35andesa, was a contemporary of 
Soppeya Basava, Virupaksha Pandita and Chikkananjesa 
flourished in the 16th century, Mallakavi is believed to 
have lived about 1700 A.B. at Kotnur in Gulbarga district, 

i 

, ; 

Before we proceed to describe the life of Soppeya 
Basava, let us first establish his contemporaneity with the 
Bahmani Sultans, 

1 • lakkanna Bandesa was the first to refer to Soppeya 
Basava in his work. The author was a commander of Devaraya IX 
and flourished between 1405 A.B. and 1463 A.D. It is further 
said that he composed the Slvatatva Chintaman1 about I^Hu.D. 1 

1, H Beveerappa, Lakkanna Dandesana Slvatatva Chlntamani. 

Bharwar, 1974, p.i'/. 
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Hence, Soppeya Basava was already well known before 1450 A.2). 
He must have been a contemporary of Piruz Shah Sabmani 
(1397-1422 A/D.) and Ahmad Shah (1422-1435 A.D*) 

Pima Shah ascended the throne in 1397 A.D. and ruled 
up to 1422 A.D., in which year he died. He founded the oity 

4 

called Firuzabad, . on the bank of the Bhima, about 20 miles 
from Gulbarga. H© used to reside in the newly built city, 
where Prince Hasan also lived. * Kolkur the place of Soppeya 
Baeava, is 4 miles away from Firuzabad. ’ 

list us now discuss Soppeya Basava*s life and work under 
the Bahraani rule. 

Lakkanna Dandesa has not mentioned anything about the 

early life of Soppeya Basava. Kanchi appears to have been 

Soppeya Baeava *a birth-place. Xt is said that he later 

* 

1. Briggs* Perish fea, II, p. 369. 

2. Abdul Jabbar Malkapuri, Mahbub-ul-Wattan tazkira - 1 - 

Salatini-Dakkan . Hyderabad, 1924 p.45t. ' 

: Pioher Xhan, ** Firuzabad on the Bhima w 
XC, XXIX, Hyderabad, 1955, p.246. 

3. Shivananda. V.* Sasara tfadina Shivasharanaru. 

ifcar; m, prw: - 
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moved to Kolkur and settled there. We get further details 
about Soppeya Basava and his aotivities, from Soppeya Basava 
Sangatva . We do not know when and how he became a disciple 
of Tontada Siddhalinga. 

However, it iB a fact that Soppeya Basava played a great 
role in maintaining the vitality of the Virasaiva religion in 
15th century Deccan. This has been very well brought out by 

Chikkananjeeha, in his Raghavanka Oharlte . which throws light 

"* greatness. 

on this aspect of that Soppeya Basava♦ s Chikkananjesha 

■a 

has paid a glowing tribute to Soppeya Basava in the verse 
mentioned below. Proa this we learn that Soppeya Basava was 

<4 

a disciple of Tontada Siddhalinga. 

•Soppeya Basava Sangatya 1 mentions that Soppeya Basava 


1 . 


Chikkananjeeha, Raghavanka Oharite . ch, 19. 

(ed), S.S.Malwad, Dharw^r, 1954. 

tldt ««*'<**'«■ 

<r« • 3 )ovs?' £* 

i4*> 
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toured a number of plaoes, like Mirajiyn Desha,^ 
Kambatpura, Konkana Desha, etc., and came to *Komaleya 
Pattana 1 ^ to settle there. 

iakkanna Dandesa has referred to Soppeya Basava, while 

describing the activities of ’ Uutana Gangalu 1 in the—3 Sth 

StxA. vvV!f a 

o ao p frer .^ Prom this verse we learn that Soppeya Basava lived 
at Kolkur. He had earned a name as a great performer of 
miracles, ( "Karunika"), He lived by selling fodder. People 

were very much impressed by his spiritual activities. 

mg 

1 Suritana * - the Sultan, hav^ heard much about the spiritual 

powers of Soppeya Basava inquired about him, and Soppeya 
BaBava went to meet the Sultan. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Sonneya Basava Sangatva . oh. III, V, - 107. 
Ibid, V, - 107. 

Ibid, ch, IV, V - 115. 


STC, ch, 38, V-167. 

e*u J 1 jv 


*V£ ■fr'g'dJ'Tfjo 

H ^^8_|| v 
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Dakkanna Dandesa further mentions that tho Sultan, 
after hearing of him from his courtiers and people, decided 

to examine the truth about his greatness and hence called 

meet . 

Soppeya Basava to/him. From this we learn that the Sultan 
desired to test Soppeya Basava's worth nnd so instructed hie 
soldiers to bum him alive, placing him under fodder in the 

p 

Siva temple. But Soppeya Basava had a miraculous escape. 

/ 

Dakkanna Dandesa proceeds to write that the Sultan 
heard about the miraculous esoape and went to his shop to 

•X ' 

greet him. 


1. 


2. 


STO . oh, 38, 7 - 168. 

l^W tie dj 


__ 

Z^J.oSj ij* iJ 




Lakkanna Dandesa writs that the moment the mm of 
Puritan a 1 put fire to the fodder in the temple, 
Soppeya Basava miraculously esoaped and found himself 
in his fodder shop as usual. 


3. S50, oh, 38, V - 169. 

&J d *JS*o 0 ^>1 \ 

•SUaJoSo ^oSj*ET 

^ cy«^L> I, 
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This episode has also been narrated by Virupaksha 
Pnndita in his "Channa Basava Parana",^ Prom this it is 
clear that the Virupaksha Pandit’s narration is based on the 

■ , p 

account given by Ijakkanna Dandeea. 

' * » * 

However, this incident is somewhat differently described 
in "Soppeya Basava Sangatya", according to which the Sultan 
asked Soppcya Basava to eat fodder like a bull - 'Basava' - 

p 

and placed him In a house with only fodder. 


1, 


Virupaksha Pandita, Channa Basava Purana . ch, 62, V-71. 

„ 

S^'Sr'* 

tyijtso gjdiMfxxfr' 






• Soppeva Basava Sangat.va , ch, VII, V - 91. 

vrfO-i } 

W SS 

^<55" IS^ ?**>&!(. 


2 . 
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Later, the Sultan found Soopeya Basava eating fodder. 
Hence, the Sultan honoured him by placing him on an elephant 
and took him in a great procession through the streets. 

We cannot agree with the account given in Soppeya Basava 
Sangatva . because it is a later work and the details too are 
inoredihle. What Lakkanna Daadeea and Virupakeha Pandit a 
have written appears to he oorreot, and the account is 

_ i 

credible. Soppeya Basava may have had foreknowledge of the 
Sultan's intention of burning him in his shop and therefore, 
might have escaped from the shop in good time and his 
followers may have considered it a miracle. 

Other Yirasaiva Saints 

Besides Soppeya Basava, Lakkanna Dsuadesa tells of some 

miracles said to have been performed by several Saiva and 
devotees. 

Viraaaiva/uetteriei?. They are not mere stories of miracles. 

h 

They point out how these saints had unflinching faith in God, 
and describe the contemporary “religious atmosphere in the 
Deccan during this period. Here are a one examples. 

In Villur, near Srlsailam, the Dhupagantala Virabhadra 
temple was famous, (hie day, a snake entered the temple and 
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embraced Virabha&ra’s idol. The priest, who saw the snake, 

threw a stone at it, hut the stone hit the nose of Virahhadra 

idol^nd damaged it. There were five devotees 1 2 3 of Virahhadra, 

viz,, Mallisetti’s son, Hiriya Mallayya, Viraifk, Timmayya, 

who lived by selling gold, Timmanna, who was a glass maker 

and Choudappa, a weaver. Once these five devotees oame to the 

temple of Virahhadra and observed that the nose of the idol of 

Virahhadra had been damaged. They were shocked at the sight 

his 

and pledged that Virahhadra must get/itn nose back immediately, 
if not, they would sacrifice their lives. They sat In the 

temple determined to repair the damage to the deity. In the 

been resotred to 

meantime, the nose is said to have/appearedxon*the idol. 

Another follower of Virasaiva religion was Basavanna, 
who lived in Pattasvara. He is said to have performed an 
amazing miracle. He took his two sons to the Viresvara temple 
and cut their neoks. Again he is said to have brought ttfe 

Ilf*- 

back to h his sons. Bhandarl Somanna , J of Rajmahendri, was a 
very famous Sivabhakta, It is said that, once, the brahmins 
ridiculed him, and as a result the locality of the brahmins 

1. STCj Ch, 38. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Ibid. 


/ 
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caught fire. Then the king called on all the brahmins to 
bow to Somanna, who# although a brahmin, declared that the 
real brahmin was a Sivabhakta and not one bom as a brahmin. 

•i 

Vekkalur's Uuliya Kallappa, was a great Siva Bhakta, 
who lived by selling ropes. He used to feed jangamaa daily. 

He is said to have performed a miraole. Once he went to 
bring ropes, along with his son. There, in the field, his 
son died because of a snake-bite. After selling the ropes, 
Kallappa brought foodstuff and offered it to jangamas (priests). 
The holy food ( nraaada ) was given to hie deceased son, who 
at onoe got up as if he had been fast asleep. Si another 
instanoe, he declared that he would go to Kailasa on a Monday. 

He invited all jangamas and fed them. They all waited for 
that auspicious day to see how Kallappa would go to Kailasa. 

On the auspicious day, n —•n l.nn o ( Pus hn ak ^Noam e to-ga%4a ppa 
It -an d^weiiL JUi Kailas a. V\«. v **- 

p-Y^dU c_W. «t 

p 

In Manur, there lived a olever poet, Ekobavu 
( Ekobahu). He wielded a great amount of influence on the 

1 . 


2 . 


STC . Oh, 38. 
Ibid. 



people. He is said to have brought life back to a dead 
horse. His spiritual activities were heard of by (Suritana) 
(probably Firuz Shah)* who brought his demised son to 
Ekobavu and requested him to bring back his son to life. 
Ekobavu is said to have obliged the Suritana by bringing 
life to his son. In another instance, Ekobavu is believed 
to have brought back to life a person bitten by a snake. 

The Sultan invited the saint to come to his capital. But 
Ekobavu refused to meet Suritana. Hence, Suritana got wild 
and asked his soldiers to put fire to his residence. But^the 
five did not affeot Ekobavu and his residence. Suritana , 
after realising Ekobavu*s worth rushed to his darshana . 

In Kariyede, near Udayagiri, there was a devotee 
called Mummadi.^ When a jangama (priest) visited his 
house, he treated him hospitably and presented him with a 
oloth. The priest said he did not want the cloth. He 
wanted instead, a part of the saree which Muramadi's wife 
was faring. Mummadi tore his wife'e saree and ga^ve the 
priest a part of it. When the jangama was walking in 
the streekwith the torn part of the saree in his hand. 
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he was stopped. hy one Addiperma, who said that the Devagiri 

•j 

saree which the priest was carrying belonged to hie wife 
and he had kept it as a mortgage with Mummadi. Then he 
borrowed money from another person and went to Mummadi and 
asked him to take the principal and the interest and give 
him back his wife'efearee. Mummadi said he would himself 
give his debt or the cost of the saree. But the debtor said 
no, he wanted the saree and nothing else. Mummadi's wife 
sprinkled the Padodaka of the priest on the torn saree and 
the original saree came back complete as before. 


p 

In addition, Lakkanna Dandesa refers to a good number 

of Saivas and VirasaivaB along with their names, places 

and 

where they flourished/the crafts they followed. This faot 
stands testimony to the popularity of the Siva cult in 
the Deccan during this period under study. Y/e give below 
in an appendix in tabular form the name of the saint, his 
place, craft and rest of the information,if any, under 
the remarks column. They are further classified as 
belonging to Andhra and Karnataka parts of the Bahmani 
kingdom. Prom Maharashtra and Goa, we have only one example 
each. 

1 We have already seen how Amir Khusrau priased Devagiri 

Cloth see vJ*. .Ste. v \~ vit*-) ^sv^\) Wi, 

sn ih JUfM” W£o . 


2 
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Appendix 


I 


i 

i 

I 


Name 

Place 

| 

Crafts 

i 

Remarks 

I. Telangana and Coastal Andhra 



Konkanad odeyar u 

Palunke 

- 


Sivaratriyayya 

Varutana 


- 

Gondesa 

Portugal 

Purana 

recitation 

- 

Rajai 

Kukatapalli 

a skiljled 
worker 

- 

Pollayya 

Ganapur 

r 

«■» 

- 

Pendila 

Annlsetti 

Devarkonda 

1 

! 

I 

- 

Asamanna 

Rajukonda 

- 

Maheshwaras 

Annamaraja 

Orugtfallu 
(Warangal) 

- 

- 


i 


I 

i 
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Name 

Place 

Crafts 

Remarks 

Siriglrbhakta 

Mummadi 

mm 

» 

Basavanna 

Potaniu? 

Stone worker 

- 

Gauramma 

(Sivasharane) 

Mukhalingu 

Madhukesvara 

mm 

- 

Basavanna 

Xondavidu 

Carpenter 

<mm 

Bayyanayya 

Kondavidu 

Goldsmith 

- 

Vlrayya 

Vlnukonde 

Blacksmith 

- 

Komatiga 

Polisetti 

Uajamahendry 

- 

Extended love 

to janganas 

Ramayya 

Udayaglri 

«• 

- 

Chokkarlbhakta 

Pottappi 

- 

- 

Santa Marabhakta 

Kottapalli 

Goldsmith 

- 

Virabhakta 

Nutalpadu 

Weaver 

- 

-Brarama 

Penugonda 

Pearls seller 

- 

Channabaeavanna 

Jagatapgattl 

- 

- 

Bhogisetti 

Pamidl 

- 

- 

Madisetti 

- 

- 

mm 

Tippanayya 

- 

mm 

*m 

Bakkamma 

(Shivasharane) 

Koteyakare 

mrn 

mm 

Bagilabhairava 

Rayadurga 

- 

- 

xBoEERaHsH* 

Viranayya 

Gosiyakere 

- 

- 
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Name 

Place 

Crafts 

Remarks 

Yirupanna 

Hariyasamudra 

mm 

mm 

Chokk&devappayya 0 
Gubbi Mallanna | 
Nagappa 0 

Mallanna 9 

Gummahalapura 

Goldsmith 

They have openei 
feeding centres 
(Dasoha HathaB) 

Basavanna 

Malavali 

- 

mm 

Hagappa 

Manugal 

mm 

mm 

Demayamma 
(Shivasharane) 

Perumoghe 


Sho 1 b said to 
have offered 
her skin to a 
Jangama. 

Nagarasa 

Baleyakere 

mm 

mm 

Komarg i riyayya 

Bhojanpur 

mm 

mm 

Nagobai 

Gontahala 

- 

mm 

Sasavanayya 

Dosapalli 

mm 

mm 

Hallappa 

- 

a skilled 
worker 

mm 

flommilingayya 

Honchige 

- 

mm 

Devisetti 

Ad van i 

- 

- 

Yir^ppa 

Mollakoda 

mm 

- 

Ramayya 

Udayagiri 

mm 

mm 
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Name 

Place 

Crafts 

Remarks 

Karnataka 




Viraima 

Navilur 

- 

- 

Basavappa 

Navilur 

- 

- 

Mahadavi 

Navilur 

- 

- 

Mallanna 

Navilur 

a business¬ 
man 

- 

Dhoopadodeyaru 

Kottur 

- 

mm 

Nishfcevanta 

Niragunda 

- 

- 

Vittappa 

Bagawadi 

- 

- 

fiasavanna 

Nandalur 

a weaver 

- 

Nagappa 

Chadragutti 

a business¬ 
man 

- 

Bhairavadeva 

Sottagadl 

- 

mm 

Machayya 

Nellikoppa 

- 

- 

Kayldeva 

Chebbl 

- 

- 

Sirigiri 

Cppahunasi 

- 


Mallappa 

Bada 

a goldsmith 

mm 

Virannayya 

Bhotragavi 

- 

- 

Jammanna 

Toragale 

- 

- 

Bhairuhuli 

Badavi 

- 

- 

Kasavideva 

Bakumani- 

svara 

a petty 
business¬ 
man 

- 
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!fame 

Place 

Crafts 

Remarks 

Ramanna 

Mandanur 

«» 


Mallappa 

Boddawada 

«* 

- 

Dundappanayaka 

Belavadi 


- 

Parvatayya 

Morukhandi 

- 

- 

Marappa 

Belugave 

m 

- 

Basavanna 

Hubli 

- 

- 

Bhairisetti 

Hubll 

- 

- 

Dhanyadayya 

Xalyana 

• 

- 

Beedadi Devayya 

Kalyana 

- 

- 

Bhlmaimayya 

Kalyana 

«w 

- 

Basavanna 

Naraaapura 

- 

- 

Sangappa 

Rajjesftwara 

- 


Wagappa 

ftajeshwara 

- 

- 

Hemanna 

Harasur 

a goldsmith 

- 

Ling anna 

Harasur 

«•» 

- 

Pabanna 

Harasur 


- 

Kannappa 

Chittabhakta 

Mugaliyapura 

Bilge 

<■» 

a weaver 

tm 

Katappa 

Slmmalige 

an artisan 

- 

Mallanna 

HaraBlge 

• 

- 
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Name 

Place 

Crafts 

Remarks 

Bommilingayya 

Hanohige 

- 

m 

Taakasaleya 

Sirigiribhakta 

Bidire 

- 

- 

Bhlmasetti 

Bidar 

a bamboo- 
worker 

- 

Devappa 

Bidap 

a potter 

- 

Basavappa 

Bidar 

a jeweller 

- 

Siddappa 

Maliwad 

- 


Heggieetti- 

lingappa 

Gulbarga 

a betel- 

leaves 

seller 

m 

Lingappa 

- 

- 

m 

Baeavanayya 

Salagarpur 

- 

- 

Wallinatha 

- 

•* 

- 

Kalisetti 

Javalikoti 

a betel- 

leaves 

seller 

— 

Boiaraai 

Javalikoti 

- 

- 

Nagayya 

Nittur 

a potter 


Somavaramna 
(Shivaeharane) 

Hottanage 

- 

- 

Javanisetti 

Moratagi 

•m 


Boannanna 

Bomraanahalli 

a reciter of 
puranas 


Parvatayya 

Boromanahalli 

- 

- 

Janappa 

Kaulagi 

- 

• 
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Name 


flaBavanna 

Depanna 

Yaohlsetti 

Pochabhakta 

Guddu 

Papan agan ayya 
BaBavayya 
Virarmayya 
Panama 

Viramahe shwara 
Kempayya Basava 
Amar^pa 

Malideva Raniyaru 

Avar! Dasohi 

Hariyappa 

Raniyaru 

Yirappa Raniyaru 

Karanika Mahaaa- 
neya Sappeyara 
Mandallka Sarajna 
Gananiohaya 

Boppa 

Devaranlyaru 

Karigonda 


Place Crafts Remarks 


Diggavi 

Diggavi 

Semburada 

Hottanagi 

Maliyakhed 

Kodugall 

Ifaranapur 

Mudgal 

Mudgal 

Sivapur 

Sivapur 

Belugave 

.Belugave 

Uluve 

Uluve 

Uluve 

Uluve 

Doddawada 
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frame 

Place 

Crafts 

Remarks 

DhoopaeLa 

Bhairlsetti 

Hunisevalli 



Dho o pad od eyaru 

Kotturu 

- 

- 

Maharashtra 




Raghava 

Sonnalapur 

- 

- 

Goa 




Yiranna 

mm 

- 

«a» 

The Bwaita Sect 




The Bwaita 

sect also mads great progress 

under the 


Bahmani rule. Jayatirtha of Malkhed and members of the 
Adya family of Wanur, with a host of others, contributed 
much to its development in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
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Jayatlrtha (1360-1388 A.B.) 

Jayatirtha, a learned debater and writer made 
significant contribution to the Bwaifea philosophy. He 
communicated the original ideas of Madhvaoharya to his 
disciples in an impressive style. 1 

His earlier name was Dhondoraya, and he belonged to 

p 

the Deshpande family of Mangalvedhe, near Pandharpur. 

His father was Raghunatharao Deshpande* who appears to 
have been a prominent official and landlord in the 

■a 

Mangalvedhe region, then called Sadtnadu. Dhondoraya 
tool: active part in the administration of his landed 
property and the military defence of that area. 

However, there was a sudden change in his career. He 
came into c cm tact with Akshohhyatirtha, who was a prominent 


1 Hanumantha Rao, S, '’^he Madhva monks and popular 
singers of the Deccan before tha 18th century,” 

PDHCi Hyderabad, 1945, pp. 383-389. 

t R.S.Panohaaukhi, Karaatakada Haridasa Sahltya , 
Bangalore, 1952, pp, 42-53* 

2 Govindacharya Chikkerur, Sri Jayatlrtha Charltaaritam . 
Dharwar, 1967, p. 13* 


3 Ibid, p. 13. 
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4 

disciple of Madhvaeharya. He was in search of a diaoiple 
who coaid successfully continue the work of propagating 
the Bwaita cult. In the course of his search, he came to 
Mangalva&he and eventually met Dhondoraya on the hanks of 
the Bhlma. 

Akshobby atirtha called him and asked about his back¬ 
ground* itocmceflqf: In the presence of this saint, 

Dhondoraya felt enlightened and fell at his feet praying 

2 

that he might be accepted as his disciple. Akshobhya- 
tirtha accepted him and renamed him Jayatirtha. 

Jayatirtha began his studies under the guidance of 
Akshobhyatirtha, who transmitted all his knowledge to him. 
He studied the original works of Madh^vacharya and 
mastered the literature of the Bwaita school. Akshobhya- 
tirtha felt immensely happy at Jayatirtha's quick progress 


1 Vyasatirtha, Anu Jayatirtha Vi.lava . Verse, 8, 

It is said that Vyasatirtha was the direct disciple 
of Jayatirtha. It is also said that he lived between 
1370 and 1400 A.D. 

: Sankarshana, Sri Jayatirtha Vi.java. Part-Ill, 

Verse 13, It is a later work, 

2 Vyasatirtha . Terse, 10. 

3 Ibid. 
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and, expressing his great satisfaction, desired to hand 
over the responsibility of hiB pontificate to Jayatirtha, 
hoping that he would oontinue the tradition and lead the 
matha to glory. Son after Akohobhyatirtha left this world 

A 

and Jayatirtha built his Vrindavana (torab) at Malkhed. 
Jayatirtha began to stay in'a oave at Yaragol and 

p 

took to rigorous penance, while continuing his writing. 

In the meantime, he had an oacaeion to meet and welcome 

* 

the famous Vidyaranya. It Is said that Vidyaranya 
was keen on having a discussion with Jayatirtha. When 
Vidyaranya entered the cave, he was warmly welcomed. 
Vidyaranya had a look at all the works of Madhvacharya 
with Jayatirtha*s commentaries and was quite impressed 
with the latter*s profound knowledge.** 

1 Yvasatirtha . Verse, 17. 

2 Ibid, Verse, 17. 

3 Ibid, Verse,21. 

: Sankarahana . Part V, Vese, 31. 

: B.S. Karaalapur, Satkatha . Dharwar, 1931, p* 31p. 

: Hanumantha Rao S, H)HG, pp. 383-389. 

: Ramrao, R, f 'Hinduism under Vi^ayanagara Kings," VV, 

p. 49. 

4 Vvasatlrtha. Verse, 22. 


s Sankarshana . Verse, 47 
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Similarly, Jayatirtha had many occasions of meeting 
learned scholars and conducting discussions and debates 
with them* He toured all over North and South India* 
Another aim of his tour was to preach and spread the 
Madhva philosophy and establish mathas at various places. 

Inspired by an inner urge for the realisation of God, 
he devoted the rest of his life to the welfare of the 
Madhva community* His mission was to establish the true 
faith, as he saw it. After accomplishing his great work, 
Jayatirtha handed over the charge of his matha to his 
disciple Vidyadhirajatirtha, 1 and in 1388 A.D* left this 
world. His tomb is built near the *Vrindavana' of his 
master Akahobhyatirtha, at Malkhed, on the bank of the 
Kaginl river* 

Jayatirtha was not only a famous debater, but also a 
great writer. Prom his prolific pen came about 23 works in 
Sanskrit on the Madhva philosophy. Some of his works are: 
♦fatva Prakashika', 'Sudha*, 'ftyaya Vivarana’, ’Prameya 
Deepika 1 , ’Nyaya Deeplka', 'Tatva Sankhyana Tika* , 


1 • Sri Jayatirtha Charitamrltam, pp.44-45. 
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•Tatva Viveka Tika’, ’TTpadhi Khsndana Tikp 1 , ’Mayavada 
Khan&ana Tika’, ’Mithyatvanuman Khandana Tika*, ’Tatra 
Nirnaya Ilka 1 , ’Katha laxan Tika’, 'Tatvodyat Tika’, 
'Karma Hirnaya Tika*, ’Shat-Prashna Bhashya Tlka', 

*Iehavashya Bhashya Tika’, ’Rughbhashya Tika', 'Hyaya 
Xalpataru Tika', 'Pramana Paddhati', 'Vadavalll*, 

1 Shataparadha Stotra', 'Padya Mata 1 , 'Adhyatraamrtia 
Tarangini'. 1 

Hi* brilliant consnentaries on the original works of 
Madhvaoharya earned him the popular name ’Tlkacharya* or 
the great commentator* Of the works of Jayntirtha, 

'Nyayasudha’ has been regarded as the masterpiece, of the 

t 

14th century Sanskrit literature of Deccan. 'Panchikn' 

2 

was another important work of Jayatirtha, 

1 S. Srikantha Sastri, ’’Development of Sanskrit 
Literature under Vijayanagara, W* p. 301. 

; B.S.Kamalapur, Satkatha .pp. 29-30. 

: N.Anantacharya, Sahitya Bharatl . Mysore, 1970, 
p.233. 


2 Sahitya Bdurati, p. 233. 
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About the merits and style of the works of Jayatirthn 

K. 

B.N.jSharma, a great authority on Dwaita thought, observesJ 

"He was a master of graceful style, rich in 
vocabulary and chaste and polished in his expression. 

Hie sense of proportion and freedom from empty flourish 
and verb|ige add much to the beauty of his writinge and 
the spontaneity of their appeal. The grace and dignity 
of his style have greatly enhanced the prestige of the 
system, among whose makers there are not many good 
stylists..."^ 


The Adya Family 

% 

Members of -the Adya family also played prominent 
role in spreading the Dwaita, or Vaishnava, philosophy 
over the Deccan during the 14th and 15th centuries and 
later. 


1 B.H.K.Shanna, A History of the Pvalt School of 
Vedanta and its 'literature ,' I. "Bombay. 19f>0. ~p. 317. 

2 The family history of the Adyas of Monur is traced 
from Adyayamsa Prs.deon . written by Ramakesavachar 
in the 1Sth century in Sanskrit. It has been 
rendered into Kannada by Anantacharya Adya of 
Bi^apur. It was published in Hiremanur of Gulbarga 
district in 1971. This io the only work available 
on the Adyas of Manur. 
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Seshadrl (C. 1376 A.D.) 


At first# he lived in Kumbhakonam# a renowned centre 

of culture and philosophy. He was a pious Brahmana and 

had a profound interest in reading the works of Jayatirtha. 

then 

He came to Manipur,/a centre of spiritual and religious 

activities and settled there. It is said that he arrived 

at Manipur in 1376 A.33.** His stay here was so pleasant 

that Seshadri was much impressed by its holy surroundings. 

He used to attend all the religious functions and the 

scholarly activities conducted by the Brahmana Pandits 

there. P.B.Desai writes that# in his day# the temple 

of Channakesbava was established and Channakeshava 

2 

became the family deity of the Myas* 


Yaradarala and Haraharaoharya 


Varadajaraja, 1436-1536 A.3).# and his son 
Naraharaoharya#^ 14-70-1570 A.'D., were also great scholars 


1 P.B.Desal# n ^aaawagt i ea Channakeshava”, Adya Vamsa 
Pradeeo. Appendix# p. 31. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Pull details of bheir life and work are not given 
here as other works do not corroborate what is found 
about them in Adya Yarnsa Pradeeu . Later rosenrch may 
fill this gap. 


?■ 

A? 


Y 


'AtfT-ui, 


£ i ')% 
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and contributed a great deal to the spread of the Bwaita 
cult, They -wrote their works in Sanskrit. Varadarajacharya 
was a great writer on different aspects of the Madhva 
Vedanta. Ills works are as follows: 

4 

’Varadaraja Vijaya’, Vishnu Tatva Nlmaya', 

’Tatva Prakash Tlpoani’, ’Sabda Chandrlka’, ’Kathak Bhasya 
Vivarana*» ’Mahabharat Tatparya Nimaya*, ’Keeava Sataka' 9 

Naraharacharya, son of Varadarajaoharya, also 
produoed a good number of worko of outstanding merits 
'Bhagwat Tatparya Deeplka’, ’Srariti Kauotubha’, 

’Tatparya Ohandrika', ’Madhva Siddhanta Sara', ’Vishnu 
Purana’, ’Sudha Tippani’. With regard to the works of 
Varadarajaoharya and his son Waraharacharya, S.Srikantha 
Sastri comments as follows: 

’Varadarajacharya, of the Adya family, a contemporary 

of Vyasaraya and Raghunathatirtha', wrote ’Varadaraja Vi^aya*. 

3 

His son Harahari wrote tippanis on ’Vishnu Purana’. 


1 S.Srikantha Sastri, "Development of Sanskrit,literature 
under Vijayanagara”, VV. p. 317. 


2 


rbid 
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Sripadaraya and Vyasaraya were other leaders of the 
Vaishnava philosophy In 16th century Deccan. They 11-rod 
at the court of Saluva Narasioha and Krishnadevaraya of 
Vijayanagara. They greatly promoted the Madhva 
philosophy, Yyasaraya toured a number of places in the 

•t 

South and is also said to have visited Bidar. 

II. Minor Sects 

Having described the major sects, we now take up the 
minor sects, like Jainism, Ohaitanya Sampradaya, Ananda 
Sampradaya^ which could not become as popular 

as the major sects in the Decoan under the Bahmani rule, 

i) Jainism 


Under the Yadavas and on the eve of the establishment 
of the Bahmani kingdom, Jainism was still a popular 
religion in Maharashtra. It is also true that 

1 C.K.Rao, "Sripadaraya and Vyasaraya. tt AIOC* Madras. 
19*4, P. 360. 

2 M.G.B^hse, Yadava Kalina Maharashtra , p, 8. 
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Brahmanism, Jainism, Yiraoaivism and Hahanubhavao wore 
competing for supremacy.^ It appears that Jainism was over¬ 
shadowed by various other cults. In the Telangana region, 

2 

during the days of the Xakatiyas, Jainism, declined. 
P.B.Desai^ states that Jainism lingered longer in the 
Andhra region. There was no influence of Jainism in the 
region of Srisaila. Jainism declined beoauee of the 
antagonistic attitude of the local rulers. In the year 
1512 A.i)., Idnga took pride in cutting off the heade of 
Swetambara Jainae.^ 

In the vicinity of Gulbarga, Jainiam was popular in the 
14th and 15th centuries. Malkhed, Sedam, Adaki, Tengali, 
Haraeur, Bankur, Aland etc. were contree of Jainism. Some 
Jain temples which are surviving to this day at these 
olaoes support the above fact. 

1 M.G, Pans©, "Religion and Politics In the early Medieval 
Deccan",, JIH . XL?, 1957, p. 674. 

2 P.B.Desai, Jainism in South India and some Jain 
Epigraphs . Sholapur,1$5V, p. 25. 

# JIH, p. 676. 

3 Desai, Jainism , p. 23. 

4 El* 7 » P. 142. 
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An inscription of the Saka year 1309, corresponding 
to the Christian 27th March, 1385 records that a 

trader named Matisetti, a disciple of Maghanandi of 
Telakota, renovated the farohwanath temple of Keshawara, 
of Chincholi taluka, in Gulbarga district. It is said 
that this temple was built during the Chalukya times. 
P.B.Desai opines that, in the latterhalf of the 14th 
century, the Jainas were greatly harassed and had to 

3 

appeal for protection to the ruling power of Vijayanagara. 

ii) Chaitanya Samoradaya 

The chief advocate of Chaitanya Sampradaya wae Hagesa 
of V7adawal, He is believed to have lived between 1368-1418 
A.B.^ He had a number of disciples, who contributed a good 
deal to the spread of Chaitanya ideals in medieval 
Maharashtra and Karnataka."* 

1 KeBhawara inscription . I am grateful to Sri V.S. 
Kulkarni, who directed my attention to it. 

2 Deeai, Jainism . t>, 218. 

3 IRC, II, p. 334. 

4 Maharashtrlva Santa ifavi Kavya Suchi . p. 17. 

5 This Chaitanya Sampradaya had nothing to do with 
that of Chaitanya cult promulgated by Chaitanya in 
Bengal. 




A.lnanasiddha 


Ajnanaeiddha was one of tbs eaint poets of medieval 
Maharashtra. Several writers of Maharashtra have expressed 
divergent opinions regarding hie date. But there is no 
room for doubt regarding his date, as it is cloarly gleaned 

■j 

from bis own work, ’’Sankata Ilarani". Prom this it is 
clear that Ajnanasiddba lived about 1313 Saka, correspond¬ 
ing to 1391 A.l). It is further believed that he lived 
upto 1469 A.D. 

Available sources tell us that Ajnanasiddha was the 
direct disciple of Nagesa of Wadawal and belonged to the 

7 a <5 

Chaitanya Samprada l or Nagesa Sampradaya . 



\\ 


2 Nagesa Leelamrlta . Oh, 34-39. 

This is a modern work in Marathi by Bhaskar cr* 
Bhana^i Trayambak Beshpande. He has given vivid 
descriptions of Nagesa and his disciples like 
Ajnanasiddha and Allam Khan and. Allam Prabhu, who 
belonged to th© Chaitanya Sampradaya. 

i Prof .Avalikar, June Vangaraava Nave Samsodhan . 
Bhorwar, 1964» p. 5. 

3 Nagesa Leelamrita , Ch, 34. 
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About bis life and work we have little material. It 
is said that Ajnonasiddha behaved from the first in an 
uncommon manner and showed no interest in worldly 
pleasures. He dedicated himself to ' Yalragya* . Hence he 
was called Ajnanasiddha. 1 


We&lso learn that his mother dedioated him to 
ffaganatha of Wadawal, who accepted Ajnanasiddha as his 
dieoiple and blessed him. He was further instructed to 
go to Harondrapuri and meet Allama Prabhu.^ 


Ajnanaoiddha died at Harendrapuri, and ble tomb was 
built by his disciple # Batta Chaitanya. Ajnanasiddha had 
a number of disciples who spread Chaitanya Sampradava at 


1 Hagesa Beelamrita . Ch. 34. 
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various places. 

Ajnanasiddha was a great teacher, who possessed profound 
knowledge of spiritual matters. He preached about the 
nature of the soul and its relation to the Supreme-being. 

He also explained the relation between teacher and taught. 

He advocated the Dwaita philosophy, emphasising both 
knowledge and devotion as moans to find union with God, 

iii) Ananda Samoradaya 

Kalyana was renowned as a seat of Ananda Samoradaya. 1 
Here lived a sage, Sahajananda Swamy, who was a champion 
of Hindu philosophy and culture. 

We shall now discuss his contemporaneity with the 
Bahmani rule. 

2 

1. Plahipati considers that Saha^ananda Swaray, must 

a 

1 At present it is called Basavakalyana,/taluka in 
Bidar district. 

2 Mahipati, Bhaktl Vi.laya. Ch, 41. 

i tianumada'foga.ja,' ^urnahahda Charitra, Ch, 16-17. 
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have lived during the days of Damaji Pant 


1475 A.j). 1 


2. According to the Puraaaanda Charitra. the 
genealogy of the Sadananda matha of Kalyana is as follows; 


Ieham 

t 

Batt am 

»- 

Sadananda 

t 

Ramanand a 

t 

Amalananda 

t 

Gambhirananda 

t 

Brahmananda 
Sahajananda Muni 
Purnananda 

t 

Sivarama Swaay 
« 

Rajmani 

t 

Vaikuntha Prabhu 
» 

Keshava Raja etc. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(45 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) -3 


3 

1, Dr.B.G.Beshpande* who has written a thesis on 
Sivarama Swamy of the Sadananda matha, supports this genealogy. 


1 The date of Damaji Pant we have already disoussed 
see? p. \ 

2 Purnananda Ohritra , ch, 16-17. 

3 B.G.Deshpande, Kalyanicho Sivarama Swamy. Jeevan Va 
Vangamava , Poona, 1972* p. 86. 
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2. G.tC.Ohandorkar 1 and otherB maintain that Sivarama 
Swamy was a contemporary of Bkanath. Bkanath flourished 

at Pal than between 1533 A.D* 1599 A.D* 

3. It is clear from the Guru Parampara that 
Purnananda succeeded Sahajananda and was succeeded by 
Sivar&ma Swamy. 

Hence, we oan say that Purnananda lived about 1533 A.B. 
and was succeeded by Sivarama Swamy, 

How let us see whether Muslim writers have anything 
to say about it* 

We get indirect clues on this question from Muslim 

writers who wrote about Syed Tajuddin of ICalyana. 

2 

Alisamani, companion and disciple of Banda Hawas, has 


1 G.K.Chandorkar, rt Purnananda and his Guru Parampara' 1 , 
Yars’alka Itivratta . 1835* Saka, BTSft, Poona, pp.128-131. 

s S.C.Deva, '♦Sahajananda's Brahmabodha M , Plrst 
Sammelana Yratta, 1835 Saka, BISM . Poona, pp734-48, 

: Maharashtra Saraswat# 1873 Saka, p, 439* 

2 All Samanl . Salrcr-Mohammadl,p. 73. 
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mentioned the name of Syed Tajuddin, who used to attend 
the discourses of Banda Nawaz at Gulbarga. He was, very 

probably, a contemporary of Syed Tajuddin, as will be seen 

< 

later. 


Further, Ata Kalyani 1 writes that Syed Tajuddin 
lived in the days of Ala-ud-Din II, 143®5 A.B. to 1458 A.D., 
Hence, we oan say that Syed Tajuddin, popularly called 
* Raja Bagh Sawar’, flourished between 1397 A.B. and 
1458 A.B. we Icnow that Ilazrat Banda Nav/g-z arrived at 
Gulbarga in 1397 A.D. and was a contemporary of Flruz 
Shah Bahmani. 

Vith the help of these clues provided by Muslim 
writers we can fix the date of Sahajananda Swamy, He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Syed Tajuddin and 
flourished from about 1450 A.D. to 1533 A.ft., till the 
days of Burnananda Swamy. 

Hence, Sahajananda Swamy happens to have been a 
contemporary of the following Sultans of the Bahmani 
dynasty. 


1 Ata Kalyani, Hazrat Raja Bagh Sawar, Hyderabad, 
1957, p. 60. 
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1. 

Ala-ud-Din IX 

1435 

- 1458 

2. 

Huraayun Shah 

1458 

** 146* 

3. 

Nizam Shah 

1461 

A.D. 

4. 

Muhammad Shah III 

1461 

- 1482 

v 5. 

Muhammad Shah IV 

1482 

- 1518 

6. 

Ahmad Shah II 

1521 

- 152* 

7. 

Wali-Ullah 

1521 

- 152* 

8, 

Kalim-Ullah 

1524 

- 1527 


A.D. 

A.D, 

A.D, 
A ■ I), 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 


We shall now proceed to discuss the events in hio 
life and his teachings. 


Full details regarding his life are not available. 
However, two significant episodes, which are believed 
to have oocuzfed in his life at Kalyana are known. 

We have two Hindu sources, viz., (1) Mahipati’s 
Bhakti Vilava . and (2) Hanumadatmaja’e Purnanand a 
Charltra. which not only give us detailed information about 
the activities of Sahajananda Swamy but also corroborate 
each other. 


Saha^ananda Swamy is believed to have come into contact 
with two notable Muslim figures. One was the SufL Baint, 
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Syed Ta^uddin#^ popularly called Baja Bagh Swar# of 
Kalyana , the other was Shah Bahmani# or Shant Brahman!. 

The course of meeting between Sahajonanda Swamy and 
the Sufi'saint# Syed Tajuddin may be explained thus. 

o 

Sfiyed Ta^uddia had attained a great name as a 

Sufi saint. It is not unlikely that Syed Tajuddin might 

hare come in contact with the Hindu saint# Saha^jananda 

Swamy, whose popularity had spread all over that area. 

x 

It is said that Syed Tajuddin once desired to test the 

yogic talents of this Hindu saint. He came to the matha 

of this Hindu saint riding a tiger.^ At the same time 

Sahajananda Swamy also exhibited his worth in a very 

r 

surprising manner. At this Syed Tajuddln felt astonished 
but acknowledge the great spiritual calibre of Sahajananda 


1 :Pull details are given in a separate chapter* 

2 Ata Kalyani, Hazrat Baja Bagh Sawar . p. 18. 

: Hiear Ahmad £alim. Taskarai-ul~A"ulia . p, 9. 

3 Pumananda Charltra . Oh# 16-17. 

4 Ibid, Ch# 16-17. 

5 At that time, it is believed that Sahajananda Swamy was 
sitting near the main gate of the matha . Sahajanactda 
Swamy observed the arrival of the Sufi saint and moved 
the main gate towards him and offered welcome to him. 
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Swamy. Thereafter he requested the Hindu saint to permit 
him to stay in the matha with him. But the Hindu saint is 
believed to have told Syed Tajuddin to stay there * where 
he directed. Accordingly, Sahajananda Swamy took .an 
arrow and discharged it towards the North and further told 
the Sufi saint to stay where the arrow would fall, Syed 
Tajuddin began to stay at a distance of a few furlongs 
away from the matha of Sahajananda Swamy and his Jargah 
was built there later. 

Another event believed to have taken place in the 
life of Sahajananda Swamy, is described by Mahipati and 

A 

Hanumadatmaja. According to Mahipati, one day, the 
Bad a shah of Bidar, (Shant Bahmani) was eating bananas with 
his queen. At that time, a sctoeec beggar appeared on the 
scene and began to collect and eat the skin of the 
bananas thrown out by the Sultan. The Badashah saw it 
and got wild, H© immediately asked hio servanto ~o beat 
the beggar. Accordingly, the servants caught hold of the 
beggar and beat him. The beggar began to laugh instead of 


1 Bhakti Vi.lava . Ch, 41. 


fumananda Charitra . Oh, 16-17. 
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weeping r I he Badashah was surprised and naturally asked 

the beggar the reason why he had laughed while being 

beaten* The beggar answered that he laughed because he wao 

beaten so hard for eating the waste part of bananas for, if 

he had eaten a full banana, what would have been his 

punishment ? At the beggar’s reply Badashah really felt 

ashamed. It was at this moment that Badashah decided to 

renounce his royal life and realise God. Thereafter, he 

took no interest in the affairs of the kingdom. He began to 
a 

search for/man who could show him the spiritual path and 
came into contact with a Hindu bhajana mandali perhaps, 
the Warkari mandai . which told him to go to Pandharpur and 
meet some saints there. Accordingly, the Badashah decided 
bo proceed to Pandharpur along with the Warkari mandali. 

Reaching Pandharpur, the Badashah took bath in the 

river and offered his prayers to Lord Flthala and did 

this continuously for three days. On the third day, ho 
Vitthala's 
had/blessings • 
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It is believed that Lord Tithala appeared in his dream 
and gave him the book called"Vivek Sindhu*' telling him to 
meet Sahajananda Swamy at Kalyana. ^ 


In the morning, the Badashah left Pandharpur for 

because 

Kalyana where he could not meet Sahajananda Swamy, /tatfc the 
latter had gone to Pandharpur, So Badashah went back to 
Pandharpur. By the time Badashah reached Pandharpur, 
Sahajananda Swaray had left P-mdharpur for Kalyana. As 
there was no other alternative, Badashah again proceeded 
to Kalyana, and, this time, he had his darshana . and, 
highly delighted, expressed his deBire to realise God if 
the saint would show him the path. Sahajananda Swaray, 
after having accepted the Badashah as his disciple, gave 

p 

a new name to him, Hrityunjaya. 


2 


aaaicti vi.lara . cn, 41. -- — _____ . __ 

: Pumananda, Oharltra . Ch, 16-17. rforer c&*?rr j 

ft'Mi <n ^wtsucr | 

^ frlTT-aT T 3^$T ^ | 

, ■woft ^aranr ll 

Bhakti Vi .lava. Oh, 41. ' U 

: Pumananda Charitra, Ch, 16-17. 
t D.V'.Potdar, *Shant Brshmanl”, Ahwal . BISK, Poona, 

1834 Saka, p, 265-66. 


,/wsr ^ -3PrWr qr^ |! 
n 77X* u^isvnr ® ■ 
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Saha^ananda Swamy also told Mrityunjaya to stay in 

the matha and perform gome duties. Mrityunjaya gladly 

followed the instructions of his spiritual master and 

began to serve him faithfully. He was asked to bring 

firewood from the forest overy day. However, it was a 

difficult task for a man like Badashah, who hitherto had 

no experience of such a life. He would sometimes bring wet 

firewood and the cook of the matha would scold and insult 

him and Mrityunjaya was angry with the cook. Sahajan aada 

Swamy used to&baerve all the activities of Mrityunjaya 

silently; in fact, Sahajananda Swamy had put his 

tasks. 

disciple to a test by assigning him har^bofctec. This way, 
Mrityunjaya spent many days in the service of the Hindu 
saint. Gradually, there appeared a great change in his 
behaviour. He became tolerant and never got angry at any¬ 
body who scolded him. He became so sincere and tolerant 
that he would beg them to excuse his faults. This change 
finally earned Badashah the blessings of Sahajananda 
Swamy. 

Sahajananda Swamy was pleased and asked him to sit 
by his side. Thereafter, he began to advise Mrityunjaya to 
read books on the brahma Tatva', Mrityunjaya acquired 
considerable knowledge of the ’Brahma Tatva' and even began 
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to perform amazing miraoleo. Ao a result* he became not 
only a favourite disoiple of Sahajananda Swamy’s, but earned 
a creditable name in the spiritual field* 1 

* i * 

However* his popularity irritated sane orthodox* Hindus* 

\ 

who could not tolerate the popularity of Mrityunjsya* who 
wsb a Muslim, or Yavana . So* the orthodox Hindus began to 
non-cooperate with Mrityunjaya. They even refused to sit by 
his side at meals* As there was no alternative* Sahajananda 
Swamy decided to purify his disciplo Mrityunjaya, and to 
convert his disoiple into a n Dwija" (twice bom,)** 


This incident made Mrityunjaya a really great personality 
and a very popular yogi in that area* He began to perform 
great# miraoles* like bringing back the dead to life. 
Thereafter* Sahajananda Swamy asked his disoiple to proceed to 
Narayanpur'* and stay there. 


n ft 16 ' 17 - 

2. Accordingly, Sahajananda Swamy asked Mrityunjaya to jump 
into a burning fire in the presenoe of all the orthodox 
Hindus* Mrityunjaya* without any hesitation* jumped 
into the fire* After three days* Sahajananda Swamy 
called his disciple to come out* and Badashah came out 
with a new name* Mrityunjaya* 

3* Pumananda Charitra, oh, 16—17* Narayanpur is a small 
village in Sasava Kalyana taluka of Bidar District* 
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After going to Ifarayanapur, Krityunjaya came into contact 
with some Virasaiva saints of that place. It is believed 
that a .langama by name Bhavarayya^ lived there Mahipati 

L 

mentions his name as Jnaneehwarayya . The followers of 
Bhavarayya did not like to associate with Writyunjaya, as he 
had been bom a Muslim. However, they later repented and 
began to associate with Mrityunjaya. 

Mrityun^aya also attained a great name in the field of 
religious literature. He is believed to have produced the 
following works in Sanskrit. 

1. Anubhavaaara 2. Guruleela 3. Arorlt, Sara 

4. Adwait Prakash 5. Sltabodha 6. Panchi Kagana 

o 

7. Swaroon Samadhan 8. Siddhant Sanket Prabandha 

Who was the Badashah of Bidar of the above episode ? We 
know that the Babmanl dynasty almost lost its significance 
after the murder of Mahnud Gawan in 1481 A.3). The very next 


Puroananda Charitra. oh. 16-17. 

"BKakti T1:1 ay aT cfi I 41. 

Siddheshwara Sastri. "Mrit.vunjava Hunto.li" Bharat Varshi.va 
BISM, Poona, Saka 1859, p. 664-665. 
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year Muhammad Shah III died. The later Sultans who ajisoended 

the Bahmaal throne proved to be Incompetent, were-nmtiCT tlnu 

regal powero, end wor e mjnfln e a"tb-orit ftalar;fr~un3y . Hence, 

It ie not unlikely that one of the Sultans of the Bahmanl 

dynasty, after the death of Muhammad Shah III, came under the 

influence of the Warkari cult and desired to realise God, 

instead of spending his miserable days in the prison of his 

palace, might have become a followers of Sahajananda Swamy of 

Kalyana. P.M.Joshi considers that he (Kunto^i) must have been 
1 ‘ 1 
one of the >6ast scions of the Bahmani family. 

However, it is a difficult task to determine who the 
Sultan was who accepted Hinduism and called himself Mrityun^aya 
under the guidance of Saharananda Swamy, His Samadhi was built 
at Harayanpur and still exists. The special feature of thio 


1. I, P. 210 

: L.R.Eangarkar, Marathi Yangmavacha Itlhasa . II 

Hasik, 1935, pp.110-12. 

\ 
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place is that His tomb is worshipped by both Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Thus among all the sects that we have surveyed there 
was a new life. Most of them were old, but they got 
rejuvenated during this period mainly because of the challenge 
posed by Islam. It appears that all these seots seem to 
have realised that unless they put their house in order, they 
would lose their identity. We will once again revert to this 
topic viz., how Islam forced Hindu and allied sects bo 
reform themselves in the next chapter whioh deals with flindu- 
Muslim relations. 


1 During my visit to the place, I collected the following 
information: 

Near Mr!tyunjsoya’s tomb, thero is another tomb, of 
one Muddayya, who appears to have been a follower of 
Miityunjaya. This tomb is being worshipped by a Hindu, 
by name Maruteppa Mote. He is a Wani - Lingayat by oaBte. 
He owns some 60 acres of land in the name of Muddayya. 

This Hindu priest also worships Mrityunjaya's tomb, 

Muslims also worship the tomb o/ r Mrltyunjaya, as 
he was Muslim, but call him Marbuja &ha&ri. At present, 
the Muslim Sajjada owns a few acres of land awarded by the 
people of Narayanpur village. However, neither the 
Hindu nor the Muslim priests possess any records pertaining 
to Mrityunjaya. But Muslims believe that Mrityunjaya 
was indeed the Badashah of Bidar. 

There were quarrels between Hindus and Muslims with 
regard to the ownership of the plaoe where the two tombs 
of Muddaiah and Mrityunjaya are built side by side, 
later, the village leaders intervened in the affair and 
settled the dispute concluding that the tomb of Mrityunjaya 
belonged to the Hindu ownership. At present, the joint 
worship continued. 
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£>. H1NDP-JTOSLIM remtions 

I. The first T?hase 

(i) In Maharastra 

(ii) In Andhra 
(ill) In Karnataka 

II. The seoond -phase 

Pve-WVioms tvi C,tt\eY*i. 

.—— . ... r 

(i) Trade and Commerce 
(li) In Administration 
(ill) linguistic Contacts 

(iv) Spiritual and RellgiouB Contacts 

(v) Sufi Saints and Their Influence 

(vi) Internal Reforms in Hinduism 

In this concluding part* an attempt is made to trace 
the changes in the relations between the Hindus and 
Muslims in the Bahmani period.' They lived side by side 
for centuries? their relations varied from time to time 
as in the North so also in the South. 


3roadly sneaking, we can divide these relations into 
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two phases* In the first-phase, there 1 b more of violence 
and misunderstending and in the second phase there is less 
violence and more understanding. But in the second phase, 
also there are examples of violence. Hence in what follows 
all cases of violence are given in the first phase and in 
the second phase examples of peaceful co-operation between 
the two communities will he described. 


I ? The First Phase 
i) In Maharastro. 


The Bahnani dynasty could not establish its rule over 
Maharastra all at once,^ In the beginning its rule was 
confined to the central plain. In the early stages / 
mountainous regions of the western ghats were not under 
the Bahmanl jurisdiction. The Raja of Baglan, the Raja 
of Jawhar, the Rajas of Rairi and Khelna and the chief 
of Kudal etc,, all in the North Konte^n, were independent 


1 


T.S.Shejwalkar, tt What Sivaji owed to Vijayanagara", 

H, p. 127. 


* Bombay Gagettecr* I and II, p. 30. 

’ of S^deflal Family, I, p* 43. 

as quoted by bhejwalTcer, vv, p. 127* 
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for a long time. Southern iConkbn was under the direct rule 
of Vijayanagara, which served ac a backing force to 
every discontented petty chief* This is clear from the 
family Bakhar of the Brahmin Sardesai of Sangameshwar in 
the Ratnagiri district. The members of this family are 
said to have resorted to Vijayanagara for help against 
the armed forces of local robber chieftains and got 
Vijayanagara officers appointed to rule over those 
regions from Kharepatan, The title ’Nayak 1 held by these 
Sardssois also confirms their Vijayanagara origin, 1 

If this was the position in the border areas, ' 
the region of Maharastra under Bahman't rule -also cherished 
the idea of freedom, *Bveiy discontented ohief in the 
Bahmani kingdom looked for support across the Tungabhadra. 
This fact had always stayed the hands of tyranny beyond 
a certain limit in the Bahmani kingdom. The tacit moral 
support kept the ideal of freedom in Maharashtra still 
burning; it did not extinguish as in North India amongst 
the Rajputs* who were completely submerged bv the over- 
whelming flood of Mohammad an invasions and who could not 


T.S,Shejwalker, H V/hat Sivaji owed to Vijayanagara", 

W, p. 127, 


1 
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hope to get any succour* moral or material, beyond their borders." 
ii) In Andhra 

In Andhra also such opposition to Muslim rule mas visible. 

The oppressive policy of the early Muslim rulers fostered discontent 

ed 2 

and result/in reaction. The copper - plate Grant of YiiioSW of prolaya 

Kay aka of 1330 A.D. describes vitidly the condition of the people 

of Andhra under the Muslim domination. After the fall of Prataparudra, 

the conditions of the people baoarae morse. The rioh people mere - 

subjected to torture for the sake of their wealth* Many of them died 

of terror. The Brahmanaa abandoned their religious practices, the 

Images of the gods were broken and demolished, the learned ones 

lost their control over their agraharasf the cultivators were deprived 

of the fruits of their labour, and their families perished, wine ■— 

drinking, beef as the staple food and slaying of Brahmanaa become 

common features. The Country was 


T.S.Shejwalker, " TShat Sivaji owed to Yijayanagaax'*, 

W, p. 130. 


2 


Bharati. XIX, pp. 311-12* 
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left Tarithout a protestor* Ofcder these ©irounatahcae, Hindu 
loaders like Prolaya Nsyaka, exhibited their spirit of independence. 
Be freed the country by driving asay the Iiuolissa. <?hero was a 
revolution in Telangoca in ahjeh Buslims were defeated. 

Hi) m Karnataka 


In Karnataka too, suoh opposition was dear in the region 


south of Ttmgahhadra* dho rise of the Vijayanagara Kingdom and 
the support of the Pontiffs of Sringeri raatha suggest that the 


Southern Hindu state owed much to the inspiration 

* 

of Hindu saints in its origin* 
gsaftplea of viol cnee* 

Sven during the later phase of the Bahananl rule a faw 
g|tm» of violence are said to have taken place. For the sake of 

convenience of arrangement, «e give all examples of violence 

as mentioned by the chroniclers hero itcM&f • 


Shaikh Sira3 Jtmoidi is believed to have advised Ala-ud-Bin 
Hasan Bataan Shah to declare a religious war 


1 Kaluvacharu (heart of the Beddi Quean Anitalli 
datable 1423 A*2>* JAST. n. pp* 106-107. 
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(Jehad) to bring the country of the infidels into the 
pale of Islam. 

Nigam-ud-Dtn Ahmad writes! ’’Applying all his energies 
to the conquest of territory and revising of the customs 
of religious warfare (Jehad), Muhammad Shah I collected a 
well equipped army and started for Bilampattam 
(Velunsputtara ) n . It is said that Muhammad Shah I 
slaughtered about ten thousand brahmanas in a single 
campaign.^ 

Mu^ahid Shah Is also said to hare committed 
atrocities. In his reign, between 1375 and 1378 A.D., the 
Bahmani army was ordered to plunder and loot the Hindu 
population, and during the fight against the Vijsyanagara 
kingdom, the Sri Banga temple was looted by Bahraani 
soldiers* Meadows Taylor narrates another instance that 
happened in the days of Mujahid Shah. On one occasion, 


1 Tabaqat-l-Akbarl. Ill, p. 285. 

2 Ibid, p. 13. 

3 Briggs, Ferishta . II, p. 317. 
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Kujahid Shah, during his campaign against Vijayanngam, 
penetrated into a place where a celebrated image of 
Hanuman, the monkey god, was established, The Sultan 
drove away the brahmin worshippers and mutilated the image. 
At that, a brahmin cursed the Sultan that he would also 

N 

die before he would reach his kingdom, The Brahmin's 
words came true and the Sultan was stabbed by Baud Shah 
and hl3 supporters at night in his tent.^ 

An inscription of Manvi, ftaichur district, dated 

1406-07 A.D. of the days of Firuz Shah Bahmani, tells 

us that a Hindu temple was converted into a moBque as a 

2 

sign of religious victory, 

II, Conversions 


Some cases of conversion may also bp given here• 
Ibn-Batuta mentions that, if any ULn&u^ embraced Islam 
the Sultans would honour them with clothes and other 


» 



1 Meadows Taylor, History of India, p. 163. 

2 HEM , 1962, p, 58. 
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gifts, 1 Nikitin has described his own experience as 
follows/' “At dooneer, the Khan took away my horse, and 
haying heard that X was no ffahommedan, bub a Russian, he 
said, ”1 will give thee the horse and a 1000 pieces of 
gold, if thou wilt embrace our faith, -ohe Mahommedan 
faith; and if thou wilt not embrace our Mahommedan faith, 

I shall keep the horse and take a 1000 pieces of gold upon 
thy head.” He gave me four days to oonsider and all this 
occurred during the feast of the Assumption of our Oady, on 
fchc eve of our Saviour’s day (18th of August)." And the 
Lord took oity upon me because of his holy festival, and 
did not withdraw his mercy from me, his sinful servant 
and allowed roe not to perish at Jooneer among the 
infidels. On the eve of our Saviour's day, there came a 
roan from Khorassan, ^hoaaiocha Mahmet, and I implored him 
to pity me. He repaired to the Khan into the town and 
praying him delivered me from being converted, and took 
from him my house. Suable the Lord’s wonderful mercy 
on the Saviour's day. Now, Christian brebhem of Russia, 
whoever of you wishes to go to the Indian country, may 
leave his faith in Russia, confess Mahomet and then prooeed 

1 IbnnBatuta . Intro, p. XX5CIV. 


i. 
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to the lend of Eindooatan.* 


1 


It is impossible to say how far the chroniclers* and travellers* 

accounts wars correct or exaggerated* It to ten© that by about 

the 15th century A.D,» Hindu • Kualin religious rivalry had 

lessened and even if there were wars between them, they hod 

ceased to be religious in nature bat were due to political 

and military factors*^ And those oases of violence wore 

exceptions rather than the role* ffacugfa they aero das to 

political and military reasons, they were given religious 

colours to please the fanatics.^ It is also true that till 

the last years of the Bataanl rule cased of conversions 
4 

are not hoard, since even now a overtiming majority of 
tbs people who live in areas which were formerly under Bahnani 
rule are Hindus, it is dear that neither the Bahnanis nor 
their successors who ruled large part of the Deccan till 
1940 mad© or helped m conversions on a large scale* 


• + 79 , 

1* Major, Hitel.tip,, pp. KX-11* 

2* G.V.Hao, * Bahroni «d Vijayanf^ara Relations 0 , 

PITS. Allahabad,-1938, P^254. 

? £22*, sme, 1957, p.‘ 133* 

3* KobsiaBad Eabib aod K.A.IIicani { eds), A Comoro! 




4* Ibid. 
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11. The Second Phase* 


l 




3T.TM 

nit.ii >rr a. 


RELATTOSS H.SESEML. 


But In the second phage of the Muslin rule, such 

bitterness began to lessen* The Hindus gradually accepted 

the Muslin rule and oo-operated with the rulers in their 

civil and military administration * This was so because the 

Muslims also realised the necessity of changing their attitude 

towards the Hindus who were in a majority* m this connection 
c 

S.Sarkar’s opinions help Us to understand the situation* "Bid 

/N 

the Indian Muslins have any other country of their own ? Bid 

they send out their plunder abroad ? Many Muslims felt contempt 

for Kafirs, but did not our Aryans oherish similar sentiments 

- 1 

towards original Indians.” The truth is we cannot shake off the 

traditional equation - Indian culture * Hindu culture, which 
has brought and still brings misfortune to us in the wake of 
historical misunderstanding* It has been argued that the 
fareignness of Muslim rule is proved by the perpetual oppression 
over the Hindus, as if Hindu rulers did not oppress. Can it "bo 
said that interference with religion is the sole or major 
proof of oppression ? Was Hindu - Muslim relationship a 
perpetual antagonism ? 


1 


Rag. 1972, pp. 10-11. 
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Clinging to such a conception,some Hindu historians 
have even found the two nation theory realistic. Some 
well-meaning thinkers go to the other extent of denying 
Hindu-Muslira differences. The differences are real 
enough and have persisted through centuries. They have 
often led’to clashes and it is to attribute them 

to the British. 

But are differences, even occasional clashes, 
identical with perpetual antagonism ? Conflicts may 
flare up in certain regions for a certain time. But 
they would also die down. Amity between the two 

oo*A 

communities might^did prevail for long period^ even for 
greater periods and larger areas, under the pressure of 
common economic interests, antagnoiem would fade out timo 
and again and even differences might retire backnatoge. 
There might be cooperation between the two communities. 
There was sure to be much cultural interaction. 

Many Muslim families permanently settled side by side 

with Hindus. They learnt to tolerate and understand each 

other. In the South, the Muslims were numerically smaller 
in 

than/the North. So, the social isolation between the 
rulers and the ruled could not be kept up as in the North. 
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Hindu influence pervaded the Muslim Sultanates long before 
Akbar*s liberal synthesis in the North* S.R.Sharaa 
remarks, '"The surely of original Muslims, being less 
perennial, those who came to stay in the Deccan permanently 
were isolated from the other Muslim world. Hence, they 
became more dependant upon and were more largely influenced 
by local conditions and people.’* 1 2 3 

r Ty<\.c& > 6. t*Y\cL Co TO TO €-t C £. 

y Os 

In the light of Susobofcn Sarkar and S. R.Sharon* s 
realistic remarks we may trace Hlndu-Muslim co-operation in 
various fields. Both Hindus and Muslims traded and dwelt in 

is 

the same city. Their relations were normally determined 
by trade morals and guild organisation. Right from the 
beginning of the Rashtrakuta rule in the Deccan, the 
Muslim traders had occupied a prominent place in the field 
of commerce and lived with the Hindus. Ifikltin 'observes 
that in Dabhol, Muslim traders lived side by side with 
the Hindus. Barbosa J repeatedly mentions that in several 
ports, Muslim traders lived side by side with the Hindu 
traders. 

1 PDHC . Hyderabad, 1945, p. 174* 

2 Major, Nikitin r p. 

3 Barbosa, I, pp. 163* 164-65, 169. 175. 
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il* tn Administration* , 

Many Hindus wore enlisted in the civil and military 
departments under the Uahoani role. It was Dodo Sornaiiaha, 
a brahmsna of Kurad, who was deputed by the saltan of Bidar 
( Ahmad shah ) after a cavern famine to ro»habiliiate the 
Ilaharaobtra » Bocaan and re-cultivate it J Hikitln aonticua 

that of the tweoty»alx vasira, six were Hindu nobloa. 2 
In the loner range of tho administrative laddar, tbs Bahmanl 
rulers had to employ Hindus. Sayamdsva Sakhare was aush an 
offioer in Vassrs, - Brchrseavara? BcnnaJA Pont and a Kanadi 

PraJsaan were fbanodaa? end Maduaa&ar respectively in l?ancal»tf*dho. 

*1 

Ihia baai already been mentioned earlier. 

Hi* linguistic Contaota. 

$hs Hindus did not know Persian and Arabic* ®b» Bahmani 
officials had to learn local languages to have contacts with 
them end carry on their administrative activities* Administrative 
proclamations and endowment grants etc., ware sometimes formed 
in loc al language so 


1 Shopwalker* W» p*128* 

2 Major, Hikltip, p.27* 

3. s£j. ch » xm and XIV. 

4 Bhaktl Vtlaya, ch* 40-41* 
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that the natives could understand orders of the State. 

The Bahmanie had to issue bilingual Insertions in 

4 t\ 9 i 

'Sanscrit# Kannada, Telugu^ and Marathi. 

The Sufi saint8, who were imbued with a profound 
seal to propagate their doctrines also taught through the 
local languages especially Dakhani Hindi and made ample 
use of Sanskrit words in their oral and written teachings. 
In some of bhe works of Hazarat Banda Nawaz of Gulbarga, 
we^find Sanskrit words. Hie famous work Mera Jul Ashqeen 
contains a number of Sanskrit words like Nirgun , dasa , 
Jeeva , Jeevan , etc*, and we can also trace some Sanskrit 
words used by Shah Miranji of Bijapur in hie work, for 
example, Masi . Naaik . Bas . Jnani, Charan . etc* In the 
days of Tusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur, Sanskrit continued 
as prominent language and its equivalents or tataama words 

1 EIM, 1962, p. 81 j 1964, pp. 40-41. 

2 Ibid , 1962, pp. 64-65. 

3 Ibid, 1953-5A, p. 25. 

4 P.M.Joshi writes that Marathi had secured a place in 
Bidar and in later years few bilingual documents 

are found, HMD . I, p. 396s The Adil Shahis encouraged 
Marathi. Eiffel937-38. 




were used by the Sufi saints in their works and even in 
their oral teachings* 

Among the local languages, which received encourage¬ 
ment, Hindi was popular. The chief reason for this was 
that new Muslims ana the Hindu officials, soldiers, 
labourers and artiBans were unable to speak Persian and 
Arabic, As a result of this, a new link language was 
necessary and Pakhanl Hindi served this purpose. And 
Persian was employed for administrative and literary 
purposes and Arabic for religious purposes. The 
influence was not only one way traffic. Some Persian 
and Arabic words crept into Indian languages. Jjakkanna 
Dandesa has used words life Salamum, Surltana. Battle, etc 

p 

in his work Slvatatva Chintamanl. The famous Kannada 
poet Xumara Vyaea^ has used oertain Persian words like 

VoTvOvOV) ■* 

fouze In his i la a aas work Mahabharata . In day-to-day 


1 Sharma, Dakhlnl Hindi ka Udbhava Aur Vikas , pp. 17-21 

2 Slvatatva Chintamanl . Oh, 38, Verse, 167-169. 

3 H.S.Mugali, Kannada Sahitva Charitre. (2nd ed). 

Delhi, 1972,"pp: - 
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•1 

life also we use certain -words of Persian origin. 

iv. Spiritual and Religious Contacts. 

On many occasions, the Hindus and Muslim Yogis lived 
at one place and discussed topics of common interest. There 
were certain common features in Islamio religion and Hindu 
religion. Umeshchandra Bat Bhattacharyaji opines that 
* Brahma Vidya * and Sufism are one and the same and there 
is much close similarity.? s o 

While supporting this view, D.V.Chauhan, a careful 
student of the Sufi and Bhakti movements in the Deccan 
writes as follows : 

" Apart from the borrowing of technical terms and 
literary and linguistic contacts between the two systems, 


1 Kanun - law, Para - duty, Paijam - Loose pant, 

Adalat - Court, Awwal - first, Phiryad - complaint, 

Khusi - happiness, Patta - occupancy right, Khuski - dry, 

Huzur Daftar ~ The Peshva Office, Karamat - Miracle, 

Haqiqat - fact, Mazkur - information, Tahkub - to follow 
Arz - Appeal, All these we have inherited from Babraani 
times. See Abdul Haq. ” Influence of Persian on the Marathi 
language n in Urdu, 1, April-1921. I owe this reference 

'to Razzaq Farooki. 


2 


I&,XX7III, p. 52 
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there is some deeper correspondence between the systems of 
Suffism and the Bhakti cult. In the description of the earlier 
stage of achieving salvation from the worldly existence and the 
final attainment of Godhood, there is a surprisingly close 
similarity between the systems." ^ 

He further cites one example of Banda Nawaz, who 
adopted the Hindu way of Gurupadesa while exhorting his disciples. 
It is said that Banda Nawaz has mentioned different ways of 
attaining Godhood in his Mera Jul Ashqeen and one of the ways 
was Sadhana which was the popular method of the Hindu system 
of Bhakti oult. 2 

v. Sufi Saints and their Influence. 

The Sufis achieved cultural and religious synthesis in 
the Deccan during this period. Among them, Syed Tajuddin, who 
xs said to have played a vital role in bringing about the social 
and cultural synthesis, has been selected for treatment here. 


1 D.y.Chauhan, " Influence of the Bhakti Cult on 

Sufism in the Deccan ", Maratha History Seminar 
Papers, Poona, 1969♦ 



2 


Ibid 
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Syed Tajuddin. 

Syed Tajuddin was popiilarly called " Raja Bagh Sawar" 
of Kalyana. He was also one of the prominent followers of Banda 

-I 

Nawaz of Gulbarga and at the instruction* of his master he came 
to Kalyana and commenced his Sufi activities there. 

Syed Tajuddin was born in village Samnan of Khorassan 
city. His father Syed Ahmad Samnani, was a leading scholar on 
Islamic law of his city. At an young age, Syed Tajuddin, travelled 
through Hindustan in search of a spiritual master. He had no 
interest in worldly joys and material things. He adhered to 
ascetic life. He first arrived at Patiala in Punjab State, and 
later moved to Delhi in search of hisspiritual teacher. He was 
directed to meet Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawwar, a famous saint of hi3 
days of Delhi. Syed Tajuddin , thereafter went to meet his 
spiritual master and the meeting between him and Shaikh 


^p<or- 

• Ali Samani, gftAr-e-Mohammadi, p. 7 3f He writes that 


Syed Tajuddin used to attend the discourses of 
Banda Nawaz in Gulbar&a.’vV\s Vs ' A ** , \ 

s*■«-, ff no-i- 
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Munawwar, was a matter of great happiness. Shaikh Munawwar 
offered Syed Tajuddin a warm welcome and accepted him as 
hia disciple. 

Syed Tajuddin started rigorous penance as per the 
directions of his master. He was later asked by Shaikh 
Munawwar to go to the Deccan region to carry out Sufi 
activities and bring about social change in the Deccan 
towns. And accordingly, Syed Tajuddin, arrived at 
Kalyana in 78$ H, and at that time Muhammad Shah II, was 
ruling from the capital town of Gulbarga. 

Syed Tajuddin possessed profound knowledge of 

Sufism. As he was a man of mystical powers; was able to 

’ * 

predict the future events and read the past. He wielded 

So 

a considerable influence over the people that all the 

A 

culprits, tyrants, murderers, thieves, robbewers and 
other notorious criminals used bo become mild at his 

n 

presence. He used to change their very corse of life 

r> 

through his effective teachings, Ha treated them kindly 
and offered them shelter. He preached them religion and 
made them morally sound and useful citizens. His saintly 
ideas and his way of life greatly appealed^the population 
of both Hindu and Muslims. He was a true democrat in his 
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religious ideas* Often, he used to offer prayers to his Almighty 
to bless those persons who came to him with sufferings. He always 
took considerable interest in their difficulties and problems* He 
was free, frank and open-hearted • He had no belief in the oaste 
system* Those who came to him, were given warm welcome and treated 
without any discrimination with regard to their oaste, colour, 
creed or any other similar distinctions* Among his numerous - 
devotees, were Lords, rich dignitaries, officials, the common people , 
the poor, the down - trodden, both Hindus and the Muslims* He earned 
no enemy. Hence, Syed Tajuddin was called w The saint of the - 
century*" 

As he was simple in life, his principles also were simple 
and effective* He taught his devotees moral wayj, religous behaviour 
and firm faith in the Divine Agency and on certain oocasions, he 
used to deliver lectures on Sufi principles* He appeared in a 
calm and d i gn i f ied manner* He had firmly established his name in 
the minds of all people who belonged to different communities 
of the Deccan* 
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He was greatly respected by the rulers of the day* Bahmani 

Sultans granted many facilities to his Dargah later. It Is evident 

from the records that Ala-ud^Mn II ( 1435-1457 A.D.) the 10th 

1 

ruler of Bahmani dynasty, issued an order granting " Gil-gil n in 

855 H, to this saint. [Hois order bears the seal of the Subedar of 

Parthapur Division. Karnal Khan was the Divisional Official of - 

Partbapur, wno further granted the market income to * Baja Bagh Sawax •• 

The purpose of these grants was that the income of these sources 

o 

should be utilised for the purpose of feeding the fakirs and the 
needy. Accordingly, Syed Tajuddin helped mahy fakirs and the poor 
people. He fully utilised the grants for this pious purpose only. 

The later rulers of the Bahmani dynasty and Baridis also showed 
their reverence and granted lands to the Dargah of ' Raja Bagh Sawar* • 
later, the Nizams^ of Hyderbad granted many facilites and the rioh 
lands to the Dargah for its 


1 Ata Kalyani, Bazarat Raja Bagh Sawar, p.60 
Gilgil is few miles away from Basavakalyana. 

2 Ibid, p. 60. 


3 


Ibid 
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maintenance. Today the Dargah of Syed Tajuddin enjoys a 

unique reputation as a great centre of pilgrimage for the 

t 

Muslims and of the Hindus as well. 

Se^vKCes A* C«**^Tav\*<\<v\ , 

In a way, what the socio-roligious reformers of the 

middle ages did in the North, the Sufis did in the 

Deccan. They led a parallel mystic movement. Love and 

c 

liberation were their two key points. The ehisti 
mystics promoted love of humanity as one of the ethical 
ideals. Most of them were the exponents of the theory of 
the inner light and the theology of the heart. They 


1 One Interesting feature of this Dargah Is that there 
are two Pujarlep, one Hindu and another Muslim. The 
Hindu Pujari named Kallappa Avse, a merchant of 
Basavakalyana, told me Borne details about this 
Dargah . Before police action in 1948» in the Hyderabad- 
larnataka area, the entire control of the said 
Dargah was in the hands of the Hindus, And in the 
course of police action, the Muslims threatened the 
Hindus and secured some share of the income of the 
Dargah and this system is continued even this day. 

The' Hind u Pujari further told me that this said 
Dargah , originally was a Hindu holy shrine which 
was later occupied by Syed Tajuddin with his followers. 
After his death, his tomb was built there. The Hindu 
Pujari retains with him an image of tiger of copper 
metal to-day also. He does not possess any other 
records. But the Muslim Pujar i • Sajjada , does possess 
a number of records pertaining to the grants and 
endowments made to this Dargah b y various rulers and 
other prominent officials from time to time. He also 
enjoys a good deal of landed property attached to this 
Dargah . Apart from these controversies between the 
land.us and the Muslims, this Dargah of Syed Tajuddin 
is still playing an important Vole "in the socio¬ 
religious history of the Deccan. 
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promoted spiritual ideals along with the social justice and 
equality. One of their great achievements was that they 
brought the Muslim aristocracy into touch with the Hindus. 
Besides* the Sufis were the first among the Muslim 
intellectual class to have contact with Hindu masses. 1 2 3 

Their Khankhae played a key role in maintaining the 

j> 

moral balance of the society in the Deccan. And their 
chief aim was to abolish all barriers of high and low from 
the society in whidi they lived. M.S.Siddiqi aptly remarks 
with regard to the role of the Khankha of Banda Nawaz* 

"Ills khankhah had become a new focus of public attention, 
a new centre of the elite in the city* and his academy 

* rt 

could generate dynamic social force among the masses.. 

The chief reason, why the Sufis could attract large 
masses towards them, lies in the fact that they were known 

1 Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the 
Indian Knvlronmenl; . pp. '134-35. 

2 HMD . II, p. 198. 

3 Itihas . JAPA , IY, Ho.I, Hyderabad, 1976, p. 99. 

Iruli detail's with regard to his life and work arc 
not given here as ut. had nothing to addiro ^u\- vs. 

o.l Ay 
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for their simple life. What Sherwani observes in this 

connection is quite appropriate, "The simple life -which 

the Sufi saints lived, their belief in the good of 

humanity at large, their vast spiritual power their 

tapas.ya, all this elevated thorn to^higher plane and 

endeared them to Hindu and Muslims alike.For the 

Sufis religion was ajaimtl+A' aTEcffrtufft service of humanity, 
> 

Hence, they became one with the common people. And that 

social service was nothing but helping the poor, the 

distressed and the down-trodden, They took interest in 

attending to the problems of the mlgery-stricken people, 

healing wounds, and in inculcating a new life in their 

broken nerves. They were strong but tender to the poor 

2 

and the aown-trodden. This was more apparent in the 
North. And what was true in the North was also true in 
the Deccan because the majority of the Sufis of the 
Chisti order came from the North after having received 


1 Sherwani, "Cultural Synthesis in Medieval India", 
JtH, 1963, p. 257. 


2 ’lashid, A. 0 Society and Culture in Medieval India, c*Ic.vA\a mi 
p. 177. - 
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useful training under the guidance of Nizamuddin Auliya 
and others at Delhi.^ 

The Muslim mystics whether in the North or in the 
Deccan were known for their pacificism and non-violence. 
They had no belief in force as it created more problems 
than it solved. They did not merely preach their ideals, 
but lived accordingly. They said that a true mystic 
should always make efforts for creating love and 

p 

affection in the hearts of men. 

The attitude of the Muslim mystics towards the 
Hindu religion and its followers was conciliatory as they 
believed that all religions led to the same destination. 
They lived together with the Hindu Yogis and held free 
social Intercourse which ultimately resulted in the good 

"X 

understanding of one another* As mentioned earlier, Oesu 


1 K.A,Nizami, Some Asrapts of Politios and Religion 

in India during the Thirteenth Century . Bombay. 1 , 

p. 

2 Ibid, p. 239. 

Ibid, p. 313. 


3 
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* 1 
Daraz had meetings with Hindu Yogis, He knew Sanskrit 

and Hindu mythology, "I have met their learned men, they 

\ 

came to me challenging and disputing, I have read their 
Sanskrit books and know their mythology. I spoke to them 
about it, I told them of their belief they freely accented, 
I told them of my belief, I gave them arguments and 

p 

preference. They were astonished." 

The Muslim mystics took interest in tat bringing 
about emotional integration. They closely observed the 
Hindu practices. They did not like the Hindu way of idol 
worship, but they appreciated their oath of devotion to 
God. The devotional character of Hindi songs b caag ht the 
Hindu-Muslim ties closer. Gesu Daraz preferred Hindi 
bhajans and according to him, Hindi was a very soft 
language to express sentiments effectively in a polite 
and humble way. Thus this type of broad and cosmopoli¬ 
tan outlook of the Sufis certainly helped in breaking that 
spirit of mis-trust and isolation between various culture 


1 JAPA , P, 95. 

2 Ibid, 

3 Ibid. 
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groups of India and paved the way for rapproachment at all 
levels, social and ideological.^ 

The conciliation and concord between the various 
culture groups was not only a moral and intellectual 
demand, but an urgent social necessity when the Muslims 
began to settle in India* The Muslim rulers had establish¬ 
ed political supremacy by means of physical qualities, but 
they could not continue to rule while the majority of the 
subjects differed from them in race, language, religion 
and culture etc* However, this great and significant; task 
was remarkably done by the Muslim and Hindu mystics in the 
■Deccan. They rose to the occasion and released syncretic 
forces which liquidated social, ideological and linguistic 

barriers between the various culture groups of India and 

2 

helped in the development of mutual understanding. 

Internal Seforas in Hinduism 


4kc. 

Because of A influence of Sufi teaohings Hinduism 
underwent a change and reforms were made within its fold. 

1 Nizami, Politics and Religion* p« 263. 

Ibid, pp. 262-263. 


2 
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The Hindu saints of the Bahraani period supplied spiritual 
background to the people through their teachings. They 
made efforts to reconcile the two conflicting faiths in 
mutual recognition of the essential unity of Rama and 
Rahim or Vithoba and Allah. One significant achievement 

ot» os LmwiJii \\°A‘ 

of the saints was that they brought a b out the devo ti on al 
an ri h- ejftupa l svn r t iu:rji-Ti- '' omon g the several groups of the 
medieval Deccan, fianade observes as follows* 

"The worshippers of Dattatreya often clothed their 
god in the garb of a Mohammadaa ?aqir. This same 
influence was at work with greater effort on the popular 
mind in Maharashtra, where preachers, both Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins were calling the people to identify Ran 
with Rahim and ensure their freedom from the bonds of 
formal ritualism and caste distinctions and unite in 

•j 

common love of man and faith in God." 

Very much like the Khankhafte of the Sufis, the Hindu 
sacred places greatly contributed to tl» cultural unity. 

1 Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Power , pp. 50*51. 
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Pandharpur was the spiritual capital of Maharashtra with 
its shrine of Vithoba where bhajans and ^irtanas wore 
sung* Coinciding with the Islamic penetration into the 
South, the religious movement became significant because 
it affirmed the soiritual equality of all castes. The 
moral and religious consequences there of made a far- 
reaching and profound appeal to break the bondage of the 
soul to break the caste and social barrier between the 

} i 

upper Brahman and the lower and middle classes, the 
JCunbis and the Mahars and thereby effect a social 
integration. 

The Hindu saints like Soppeya Baeava of Kolkur, 

W) 

Karasinha Saraswati of Ganagapur and Sahajananda of 
Kalyana played a key role in maintaining the vitality of 
■ Hindu religion and culture. They successfully stopped the 

VlJ 

Hindus changing their faiths. Narasinha Saraswati*s 
significant contribution was that he made his cult 
acceptable to the Muslims also. "The deity became 
known to the Muslims sk 'Shah Paqir* and gathered round 


1 Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, "The North South Contact and 
Adjustment in Medieval India" in S.P.Sen,(ed) The North 
and the South in Indian History. Contact and 
adjustment, Calcutta, 197^, p. 109. 
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it a number of followers. Dattatraya is said to have assumed the 
guise of a malang for these devotees. Also known as Shah-datta, 

1 Alam - prabhu *, in various centres in the Deccan, the deity 
was an instrument in bringing about a synthesis of devotional 
thought among various c ommun ities of the people of the Deccan 
like Lingayat^ the Muslims, the Ananda Sampradayavadis and - 
Giri-gosais ”. In this way, the Hindu leaders not only stood as 
the custodians of the Hindu seUgAas religion and culture, but 
also achieved cultural and devotional integration in the Deccan. 

Thus when the political and military leaders under the 
influence of religious fanatios on both sides were dividing the 
two communities, the liberal religous leaders - the Sufis and the 
Bhaktas - did their best to bring the two communities together. 



p. 212. 


11 
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APPEUDIX - II, 

Social Understanding. 

In the social aspect, also, the Hindu-Muslim relations 

*} t * 30 

underwent certain, ohanges* We have ap=*ww examples to show this* The 

Odeyar family of Madihal village has maintained traditions of performing 

the annual celebrations of Ahmad Shah, the 9th ruler of the B&hmani 

Kingdom. They indicate s u r p risingly the dose connection between 

Ahmad Shah and the Odeyar family* And these traditions of the Odeyar 

2 

family have been mentioned by a number of modern writers* We shall 
note down the traditions followed by the Odeyar family even to this day* 

i) A group, consisting about 100 or more people, every year 
arrives at Ashtoor, near Bidar and worships the tomb of Ahmad Shah. 

This group consists of many families 


1 The following information about social understanding 
is given as an appendix because it is mainly baaed on 
oral traditions and later works* 

2 G.Yazdani, Bidar, its History and Monuments, p*1l6* 

* Sherwani, The Bahmanis, p* 66 

t Malkapuri, Mahabub-ul-Wattan, p*566, 

: Krishna Rao Kapatral, Karnatakada Sanskritiya Samshodhana, 

Mysore, 1970, pp. 127 - 128* 
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of several villageslike Madihal, Jirhalli, Vagdargi, Hebli, 
and Jiroli. All these villages are situated in the 
district of Gulbarga. The people of these various villages 
leave their villages on the next day of the ’Holy Poornima’ 
and reach Bidar in about five days. The leader of the 
said group is the head of the Odeyar family of Madihal. 
These people mostly belong to the ’&udavakkaliga* caste 
and not to the ’Jangama* class as A is observed by 
Sherwani and G.Yazdani. The leader brings with him one 
image of ’Maya Martab* of brass metal. Further, he holds 
one iron flat bar on which some letters like ’Ahmad Shah 
Jangara’ are written. He also holds a big flag of saffron 
colour tied to a long bamboo. 

ii) Further, a number of servants called ’Kavaderu’ 
accomnany this leader. His group consists of both men and 
women. These people stay for five days in th. 1 close 
vioinity of the tomb of Ahmad Shah built at Ashtoor 
village, about two miles from Bidar town. 

iii) For all the five days, the leader with his 
group, worships the tombs of Ahmad Shah, his son Ala-ud-Din 
II and his son Humayun Shah, Further, the leader also 

pays homage to the tomb of the queen of Ahmad Shah. 
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iv) All these people take an active part in the 
five days celebrations. They go round three times around 
every tomb. The leader puts the green coloured oloth on 
the tomb of Ahmad Shah. Thereafter, he worships the tomb 
in the Hindu stylo with the sandal pasta, flowers, 
garlands coconuts and other sweets. He also blows conch 
loudly. At that time, his followers pronounce the names 
of 'Alim Prabhu’ and * Ahmad Shah*. In this way, for five 
days they perform worship of the tombB of Ahmad Shah and 
his queen, Ala-ud-hin II and Humayun Shah. 

« 

v) In addition to this, there are three tombs 
at Madihal village. They are oalled, (1) Allam Prabhu- 
Sultan Pasha, (2) Revana Siddheswara, (3) Jitapeer. The 
members of the Odeyar family of Madihal daily worship 
these tombs also. 

vl) Apart from this, there is one ’Savaderu* 
family at Ashtoor village. The members of this family 
worship the tombs of Ahmad Shah and other Bahmanl Sultans. 
This family is granted a fev* acres of land in the name of 
*Allam Prabhu 1 . 
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This is mentioned in a manuscript 1 of the year 
1251 F, 1761 Saka year. This was written in Modi script 
in the presence of Chandra Gena, the village Muqaddam, 

The village dignitaries have signed the document. The 
main contents are as follows: 

1. Allam Prabhu - Sultan Pasha has been addressed 
as Kulaswamy. 

2. Annual celebrations or Urs should be perforated 
regularly with pomp and pleasure. 

3. No one should object to these celebrations in 
the village. 

4. If any one objects to these celebrations, 
he would be cursed by the * Kulaswany *, 

5. handed property is to be utilised for the 
annual celebrations. 

In addition to this, the Odeyar families of various 

2 

villages enjoy 106 acres of landed property. This landed 


1 During my visit to Madihal village, I secured this 

document. I have provided the Photo-stat copy of the 
same. This document at present io with Somanna Odeyar 
of Madihal village, who every year goes to Bidar 
along with other village people. 


2 


I have scoured this information from the District Uafcf 
Committee, G-ulbarga. 




property is in the name of 'Allam Pr&bhu - Sultan Pasha’# 
The details of the landed property are as follows: 
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Village 

Survey No. 

Acres 

Gunthas 

1. Jiroli 

48 

15 

27 

2# Va^argi 

124 

12 

36 

3. Madihal 

235 

38 

25 

4. Madihal 

236 

32 

8 

5. Madihal 

454 

7 

23 


The traditions and the other details make clear to 
us the olose eonneotion between Ahmad Shah and the 
Odpyar family, and this aspect fom^ one of the interesting 
features of the social and religious history of the 
Bahmani rule. 

S yed Ismail Khadrl 

We have another example to prove that some of the 
Muslim saints directed their efforts towards establishment 
of cordial relations between the two communities# Syed 
Ismail Xhadri of Ghorwad was a famous saint# He held a 
distinguished place in the Bahmani kingdom. He appears 
to have been a favourite of Ala-ud-DLn II, the 10th ruler 
of the Bahmani dynasty. It seeraB that ho was not a native 
of this land but belonged to Bagdad. 
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It is said that Syed Ismail Khadri lived at Bidar 
luite happily* He had three sons and all were employed 

•i 

in the military service of Ala-ud-Din II* He lived in 
the neighbourhood of some Hindu families and had good 
relations with those families.^ Ad|lsa44 1^» om> 

1 lvod—tfH g ~~fhi s saint had a 

particular affiliation towards this Brahmana family. A 
very interesting episode that happened in his life has 
been narrated thus. This incident throws a new light on 

WVucVi 

the Hindu-Muslim neighbourhood relations^existed then 
under the Bahmani rule. 

There was one young girl in the Brahmana family 
\^V\ 

lived in the neighbourhood of Syed Ismail Khadri. 

*5 

And this young girl used to come to Khadri's house and 
Khadri had developed affection to this girl so much that 
he used to feed her every day. The young girl also liked 
the company of Khadri. and- - wn.de ac^uai rr lamrer nl bh frteu 

1 Khurshi Jahi, Tarikh-i-Khurshi Jahl .pp.230-231. 

2 Ibid, pp. 230-231. 

: Khadri, Tazkarul-Khadri (Persian manuscript) No.1086, 
Asifia Library, Hyderabad, p. 45* 

3 Khurshi Jahi, Tarikh-i-Khurshi Jahi . pp. 230-231. 
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But one day, a bad incident took place, One young 
military officer serving under Ala-ud-Din II came to greet 
this saint Ismail Khadri and he looked at this young 
Brataana girl. Further, it so happened that this young 
military officer desired to secure promotions and awards 
from the Sultan by way of offering this girl to him. 
Accordingly, without the knowledge of Khadri, he kidnapped 
the girl and made arrangements to offer her to the Sultan. 

In the mean time, the father of the girl came to 
Khadri and expressed his grief and informed him that his 
girl had been kidnapped. At this, Ismail Khadri consoled 
him and assured that he would get back the girl. Khadri 

was a man of profound mystic powers and he fully under- 

2 

stood the problem and saved the girl. 

Khadri advised the Brahmana family to leave Bidar 
immediately and he himself went along with the family.^ 

1 Khadri, TaskaruI-Khadri . p, 45. 

2 Khurshi Jahi, Tarikh-i-Khurshi Jahi . pp. 230-251. 

It is said that he exhibited a miracle that the moment 
the young military officer tried to offer the girl to 
Sultan, she was miraculously saved by Saint Ismail 
Khadri. 


3 


Ibid, pp, 230-231* 
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Bat ttey were followed and chased by the soldiers of the 
young military officer. Meanwhile, the Sultan, Ala-ud- 
Din XI, who had no knowledge of this affair, came to 
know the entire story and recalled 1 his officer and 
soldiers, the Sultan thus saved the lives of Khadri 
and the members of the Brahmana family. 

The tomb of Khadri is located in Qhorwad nearlgr 
Bhalki a taluka unit of Bidar district. The annual 
ceremonies of this saint are celebrated with great pomp 
and pleasure by both the Hindus and the Muslims even to 
this date. 


1 Shurshi Jahi, Tarikh-i-Khurshl Jahi . pp. 250-231. 


; Khadri, Tazkarul-lChadrl. p, 45. 
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